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~s ELL, well, well,” said Mr. Edward Johnson, as, sitting 
in a comfortable lounging chair before a rosy fire, he 
glanced over his evening mail, “this is curious, certainly ; 
my own death notice! But what disreputable authorities 
must the writer of this article have consulted! He might 
at least have shuffled me off this mortal coil without tang- 
ling it so completely. Oh, I see; this most reliable biog- 
rapher has confused me with my brother. What a zero I 
must be in existence, anyway, to require a brother’s life to 

. fill out my obituary. 
_ But here!” he exclaimed, as he continued to read, “this 
is a little too much; they may have me dead and buried if 
they will, but I protest against their resurrecting that poem 
of mine. It has haunted me enough of itself, and there is 
no need of others to rouse it from the oblivion it should 
remain in. It does seem as if I could not bury that poem 
or the memory of its unhappy history.” 
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As Johnson slowly read the verses over, which had been 
prefaced, oddly enough, with his own obituary, an expression 
of sadness crept over his face. His eyes—fine eyes they 
were—grew moist, and—yes, a bright tear, brought to light 
from some dark and melancholy cavern of his being, glis- 
tened in his eye, the only jewel which simple sorrow wears. 

“Confound this newspaper type, it hurts my eyes!” 
exclaimed Johnson suddenly, moving his hand across his 
face. ‘ No, it’s a lie; it isn’t the newspaper, it’s that girl. 
I needn’t deny it,.I love her yet.” And as he sat there 
before the fire and looked igto the flames what did he see 
to make him forget for an hour his papers, his cigar, his 
engagements? Yes, he was certainly dead (didn’t that obitu- 
ary say so?), and looking back, as we may suppose other 
defunct mortals look back, upon his previous existence. 

Fifteen years ago! No, it is now that the train stops and 
the weary and dusty travelers alight on the station platform. 
How fresh and pure and serene the mountain air seems to 
these refugees from metropolitan heats and hurries. Here 
come the stages rattling up, the horses prancing as if they 
did not have fourteen miles of mountain-climb between two 
o’clock and sundown. The first stage receives its quota of 
passengers and whirls away. The second one pulls up and 
it, too, is rapidly filled. 

“Hello, driver, any room for me there?” says Ned. “I 
don’t care where you stow me.” 

“ Not room fo’ ’nother one,” says the driver; “too full 
now.” 

“But I can’t stay in this place all night,” pleads Ned, 
looking piteously around at the dismal little station with its 
cobwebbed waiting-room. 

“Can’t help it, sah; can’t take no more possible, sah,” 
and this inexorable terrestrial Charon touches up the leaders 
and the last stage is gone. 

Ned looks around blankly. This is a joyous beginning 
for his summering. Just then he observes a third vehicle 
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roll up, this time a hack with cushioned seats and a pillow 
or two inside, evidently for some invalid. ‘“ My last chance,” 
mutters Ned, and advances to meet a gentleman who comes 
slowly up to the carriage, leaning on the arm of his servant. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” says Ned, “ but would you be so kind 
as to allow me a seat in your carriage over to the Springs? 
I very thoughtlessly did not telegraph my arrival to-day and 
no seat was reserved for me. I would not impose on you, 
sir, but there seems to be no convenient place hereabouts to 
stay over night, and I confess I little relish the idea of pass- 
ing the night in this boardpile,” and he points ruefully to 
the station. 

The gentleman, who has a shrewd eye, but with a kindly 
twinkle lodged in the corner of it, looks sharply at Ned for 
a moment, and seeming to be satisfied with the inspection, 
says, “Certainly, sir,”’ polite enough, and then calls—“ Alice, 
come on, the carriage is waiting. Charley, go get the 
valises.”” Ned turns around with a start. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” he stammers, as a light 
little figure trips from the waiting-room and takes a place 
in the carriage, * I did not know—I would not have—.” 

“ Never mind, young man, if you are ready we will start,” 
replies the gentleman, with a reassuring smile. 

So here is young Ned, who, a moment before, was cursing 
the inconvenience of summer travel, sitting vis-d-vis with a 
charming young lady, and with the prospect before him of 
four hours of this delightful situation. 

At first there is an embarrassing pause which Ned, being 
an intruder, does not care to interrupt. But the horses start 
off at a lively gait and the mountain air greets them with a 
hearty welcome. He’s a good friend to associate with, that 
mountain breeze; always cheerful, healthy and vigorous, 
and to-day he seems to be specially jolly and good-natured, 
for he kisses the cheeks of the young girl till they glow with 
blushes, and then laughingly pulls her curls for being such 
a little prude. Indeed, so frolicsome and bold does this gay 
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young mountaineer become that he resolves to have a 
better peep at those brown curls, so with a sly little whisk 
he carries her hat right off and all the trees around shake 
with laughter and whisper their admiration of the daring 
young beau. But Mr. Ned will not suffer a mere country 
fellow to run off with stolen favors in that way, so he hastily 
jumps out of the carriage and rescues the hat from the fence 
by the roadside where the breeze, for want of a button-hole, 
had pinned it, and triumphantly carries his prize back to 
Miss Alice. 

“This breeze is a very forward fellow,” he says, with a 
smile, as he hands the hat back to the girl. 

“Oh, I love it!” she exclaims. 

* She’s like the rest of ’em,” thinks Ned; girls always 
like the progressive young men.” 

“ Yes,”’ says Alice’s father, “we come to the mountains 
every summer; the air acts like a tonic for us both. Have 
you ever visited this region before ?” 

“ No, sir,” replies Ned, “ I generally spend my vacations 
at the sea shore. I cannot see the charm in the mountains 
that many people see.” 

“ Ah, that’s because you have never associated with them; 
never learned to sympathize with their moods and feelings.” 

“ There’s just the trouble,” answers Ned. “I can’t sym- 
pathize with them ; they haven’t the personality to me that 
the sea has. Now the ocean is human; you can study it as 
you study a man, watch its various passions, even hear its 
heart beat as you walk by its side in the moonlight and 
listen to it sobbing out its loneliness and sorrow and remorse. 
But these mountains, overgrown clods of earth as they are, 
always carry their heads so very high, with a supercilious 
sort of air, as if they didn’t care to have anything to do with 
us clay of lesser magnitude. I like those persons who will 
readily exchange their sentiments with mine.” 

“ But, my young friend, it is good for one to be in the 
presence of those whom he feels to be his superiors. There 
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is an elevation in this communion with the mightiest chil- 
dren of our mother earth, who were born of the strong and 
wondrous passion of her youth. How much wisdom of the 
ages is stamped upon their wrinkled brows! And that eter- 
nal silence they maintain, not babbling their soul secrets to 
every idle ear, is of itself as suggestive and stimulating as 
would be the knowledge which they seem to wrap within 
themselves if it were unfolded.” 

“ There I disagree with you,” says Ned, “ for mountains 
seem to me to have a spurious reputation for wisdom. They 
remind me of Irving’s Dutchmen, who were considered very 
wise because they never said anything.” 

“ How dare you, sir,” exclaims Alice, laughing, ‘“‘ compare 
a mountain to a Dutchman! Look there!” and she points 
with an eager little arm toward the dark masses of blue 
which loom up before them as they gain the top of a gentle 
slope. 

“ Oh, Papa, see, there’s ‘ The Old Soldier ;’ I suppose Mr. 
— Mr. P 

* Johnson.” 

“Mr. Johnson, you would call that majestic dome, sir, as 
Papa would say, Diedrich Knickerbocker?” 

“By no means,” said Ned, “I would not, for the world, 
spoil the effect of so beautiful a scene by such an ill-timed 
christening. I admire mountain scenery very much (What, 
Ned, hedging already ?), and nothing is more attractive to 
me than a fine landscape.” (The young liar has scarcely 
looked out of the carriage since he took his seat.) 

“Oh, I’m glad if you do, after all, appreciate the moun- 
tains, Mr. Johnson,” Alice answered slyly. Ned wonders 
why it is that a pretty mouth always so graces and softens 
the commonest alphabetical combinations. 

“ You see, I love them so myself.” she continues, “and I 
have a particular fancy for the Old Soldier there. He looks 
so honest and fearless. He’s just my ideal of a hero; rug- 
ged and grave and serious, but kindly and lovable too. 
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Just see how he lets those silly and empty-headed little 
clouds play around him. He seems even to enjoy their 
childish sport, like a loving old grandfather, though I’ve 
seen him get awfully angry when the clouds quarrel and 
grow black with the sulks. Then how he does scold! 
Gracious—” 

“ Why, Alice,” interrupts her father, “ what stuff you are 
talking. Mr. Johnson will think that he has met some 
foolish miss who has gotten rid of all her senses to give her 
sentiment full play.” 

Mr. Johnson thinks no such thing, however, but rather 
that he has seldom met a more original, naive and charm- 
ing young lady, nor one whose acquaintance he would glad- 
lier cultivate. He doesn’t say this aloud though, but if you 
have as sympathetic a heart as you seem to have, Miss Alice, 
you certainly can see this pleasant compliment brimming 
into his eyes. Eyes, to be sure, are a wonderful refuge 
for timid words. They don’t like to be driven forth into 
the world by their old tyrant, the tongue, who doesn’t care 
a wag whether they get a cold reception and freeze to death 
or not. Tender and bashful speeches much prefer to glide 
quietly out under the patronage of the eyes’ soft glances, 
for they know that there is another optic master or mistress, 
as the case may be, ready to receive and shelter them. So, 
this kind of communication being once established, there is 
for some time a very loquacious silence kept up between 
Mr. Ned and Miss Alice. First he addresses her as she 
looks at the scenery, and then she answers him as he in his 
turn examines the landscape, which, as they advance toward 
that distant ridge over which the Old Soldier reigns, be- 
comes more and more aspiring, the foot-hills apparently 
striving to lift themselves to an equality with their great 
neighbors. 

The driver is the first to interrupt the silence which had 
fallen on them. “ Here’s de silver spring,” he said, as they 
stopped to water and rest the horses at the foot of the first 
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long ascent, “ an’ if you want a drink, it’s the bes’ water in 
de country.” 

Ned offers to get Miss Alice a drink, but no, she would 
get out of the carriage too; springs are another hobby of 
hers, and this spring is a special favorite; she must give it 
a little kiss as they pass. 

An now that they are out of the carriage, Papa must let 
them walk up the long hill. The huckleberries are begin- 
ning to ripen on either side of the road, and Ned gathers a 
handful of the largest and blackest of the fruit and gives it 
to his eager companion. And for fifteen years after, when- 
ever the berry season comes around and Mr. Edward John- 
son on his drives chances to meet the country children car- 
rying home their baskets filled with nature’s own confec- 
tions, his thoughts invariably wander far off to that July 
day among the mountains when he first met Miss Alice, 
and all the little incidents of their first walk together revive 
in his mind—how, as they go up, occasional glimpses pierce 
through the foliage, when they see the valley slowly drop- 
ping down the mountain side, and far off the outlines of 
lofty ranges mellowing with increasing distance till they 
altogether dissolve and vanish in the deep blue of the sky, 
and how the young girl by his side seems to harmonize 
with the vigorous beauty of the scene about them in her 
healthfulness, and the grace of her lithe figure as she stoops 
to pluck a fern or wild flower, or stands with wondering 
eyes drinking in the view. 

The tardy carriage at length overtakes them and Ned 
and Alice take their seats again, all aglow and enthusiastic 
with the exercise in this wonderful, exhilarating air. How 
full of fancy is the mountain air! It breathes into the soul 
its own freedom of movement, and the mind wanders with 
it over hill and dale, stealing from every object some sweet 
reflection as its companion zephyr steals from the pine or 
flower their various odor. 
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And now our party gain the very summit. As they 
ascended the mountain the evening shadows have been 
gathering rapidly, and they look out into a great void 
through which gigantic forms seem to silently glide as the 
mist from the valley, occasionally withdrawing, reveals the 
dim outlines of the adjacent hills. The driver touches up 
his horses and they plunge down into the blackness. Around 
the windings of the road they dizzily whirl, and for two 
miles or more Ned expects to find himself at any moment 
precipitated over some awful chasm. He catches his breath 
as they sweep around a narrower curve than usual and the 
carriage pitches to the opposite side of the road. It is 
uncanny, riding with this seeming recklessness through the 
mist and darkness of the night, but they have sudden'y swept 
into life and light again, for as they rounded that last curve 
the hotel and its grounds, brilliantly lighted, lie before them, 
and they have reached the bottom of that awful gulf. 

Ned is bewildered for a moment by the glare of lights 
and the hum of the hundreds of promenaders, who, in all 
the contentment of an after-dinner spirit, are walking in the 
cool of the evening along the ample, columned piazza; then 
he hears that ecstatic rush and rustle which always accom- 
panies the summer maiden, and it’s “ Oh, Alice, how do you 
do,” and “Oh, Alice, ’m awfully glad to see you,” and 
“We thought you were never coming, child.” This is fol- 
lowed by the superior tread of male twenty-two-year-olds, 
and Ned slinks off, his ears tortured by the salutes of various 
cigaretted young gentlemen to Miss Alice Arnold, (Arnold, 
so that is her name, is it!) the new arrival and belle of Ponca 
Springs. 

Oh, the loneliness of a great hotel in the height of the 
season! To see one in the winter of its discontent, with all 
the life and gayety departed, its windows and doors barri- 
caded, the paint peeling off its dreary walls, while the harsh 
east wind howls in mockery through its frail shell, dancing 
a mad dance in the ball-room or racing through the great 
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bleak halls or clattering about the dining-room with the 
noise of a thousand crashing plates; this, truly, is a dismal 
subject for contemplation, and worthy to point the moral or 
adorn the tale of any pessimistic philosopher; but in its 
suicidal inspirations the sensation thus aroused is nothing 
to the feeling of utter lostness which sweeps over a stranger 
as he first emerges into the whirl of the summer waltz for 
pleasure, to the corroding sense of nonentity which attacks 
him while he gazes on the thoughtlessness of others as they 
pass him by, intent on their own pleasures, and consequent 
on this the conviction that all is vanity, for when a man 
values himself at a penny or less, he will not be content till 
he demonotizes all other coin to a similar standard. 

Some such reflections as these pass through Ned’s mind 
as he wanders listlessly from the piazza to the office, and 
thence to the smoking-room and back again to the piazza, 
waiting for his supper. What’s the matter, Ned? Were 
you not perfectly reconciled an hour ago to the mountains? 
Didn’t you vow that your life passed by the sea had been as 
good as wasted? Why is it, then, that you curse this won- 
derful stillness that hovers over all things as you walk up to 
the spring, and long, instead, for the sound of the sea to 
give life to this death-like silence? I rather think, Ned, 
I rather think that it is because, in the interesting botanical 
conversation which you had with Miss Alice this afternoon, 
you flattered yourself that you had just discovered a very 
rare, sweet flower among these mountains, and now you 
find that it is already well known, probably analyzed, cata- 
logued, assigned to its—” 

“Oh,” groans Ned, “ I thought I’d have her to myself at 
least one day.” He walks back to the hotel, where the sup- 
per prepared for the new arrivals has been announced, and 
somehow his appetite, which, in spite of the day’s fatigue, 
was becoming less and less a “ fact in consciousness,” returns 
as he sees the hot rolls and coffee, the fresh, golden butter, 
the mountain mutton, the berries and cream, and the only 
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unoccupied seat at the table next Miss Arnold, to sweeten 
them withal. 

She nods to him with a friendly smile as he takes his seat. 
“T see you are fortunate,” he remarks, “in having your 
friends here ready-made for you.” 

* Yes,” she replies, “ most of us (that ‘us’ sounds omi- 
nous to Ned's already jealous ear) have been coming here 
for a number of years past, and, of course, such periodically 
renewed acquaintance is very pleasant; yet I rather envy 
you, Mr. Johnson, who have your friends to make. It is in- 
teresting to me to study people from the standpoint of an 
outsider and speculate about them, and then when I have 
met them to see how far they fulfil my expectations. But 
you are not to have this pleasure, Mr. Johnson,” she con- 
tinues, “ for you must become acquainted with ‘ our crowd’ 
the very first thing. We have arranged a walk to the Look- 
out to-morrow morning, and we will all be delighted to have 
you join us, I’m sure.” 

Ned accepts with pleasure. ‘Come in your walking cos- 
tume,” she adds, as he bids her good-night, “and be ready 
at eight.” Ned retires for the night, and is lulled to sleep 
by the soft murmur of the night wind as it wanders through 
the oak outside his window. 

The next morning Ned, with palpitating heart, is pre- 
sented to “ our crowd.” He meets five or six young ladies 
blushing with health and spirits, and soon finds that the most 
terrific things about them are the immense poles which they 
carry and with which they mean to propel themselves up 
the neighboring steep. Miss Arnold has the longest and 
most formidable looking staff of the lot, and is proportion- 
ately impeded. She also has the tallest and handsomest 
fellow of the party as an additional support, whom Ned had 
caught a glimpse of the evening before, waltzing in the 
ball-room. With him Miss Arnold merrily leads the way, 
erying, ‘“‘ Now for the Lookout, march !” 
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Ned at first looks rather baffled, as he sees the little army 
disposed in this fashion, but he recovers himself and takes 
charge of a very obedient and cheerful company who con- 
stantly jeopardizes his eyes with her pole, obscures the view 
with her sunshade, and makes herself altogether very agree- 
able. The expedition promises no great obstacle unless it 
be a stile at the outset, an invention which, intended at first 
as a convenience, hath for some reason ever had a bad repu- 
tation in history, being, however unjustly, classified with 
those other apparently simple but dangerous devices, gar- 
den gates, hammocks, stairways, etc. 

The ascent becomes steeper as they advance till the young 
ladies must fain be relieved of their walking-sticks, and 
now, at last, flushed and panting, they all reach the top of 
the hill, from the surface of which the strata bursts out in a 
hilarious fashion, as if it, too, were glad to reach the sum- 
mit after its long climb from the earth’s interior. This mass 
of rock, up which they are yet to scramble, forms the ‘ Look- 
out,” from which a picturesque view is had of the hotel and 
its grounds, lying directly beneath; further off, toward the 
opposite side of the valley, occasional glimpses of the Ponca 
River can be seen, while to the right is upheaved the dark 
mass of the ridge over which the Old Soldier keeps watch 
and ward. 

Ned somehow finds himself assisting Miss Arnold in the 
general scramble up the rocks, his own company having, for 
the time, found another commander. 

“ Now, you must climb up there first, Mr. Johnson,” says 
Alice, as they reach a formidable wall of rock, “and then 
you can help me better.” 

Ned manages to hoist himself up, when he finds, to his 
dismay, a large crevice on the other side. With what he 
conceives to be admirable presence of mind, he seats him- 
self on the narrow ledge, grips the moss with both hands, 
and sticks his foot toward Miss Alice. 

“ Well,” she says, after a moment, “ when you are ready, 
Mr. Johnson, I am.” 
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Ned looks at her queerly for a moment, and then begins 


to murmur, “ I thought—.” . 
“Oh, you goose,” Alice cried, “I want your HAND. Oh, 
girls, girls—.”’ 4} 


“Hush, hush, Miss Alice; I beg your pardon, Miss 
Arnold,” says Ned, the perspiration dripping from his face. 
But it’s too late, for the whole party have caught the situa- 
tion at a glance, and indulge in a merry laugh at poor Ned’s 
expense. 

But Ned, though not yet acquainted with the etiquette of 
mountain climbing, is no ninny. Suddenly planting himself 
he reaches down and respectfully, but firmly, clasps Miss 
Arnold beneath the arms, and, being a muscular young fel- 
low, swings her lightly to a place beside himself. Miss 
Alice turns very red, but the rest of the party clap their 
hands at his dexterity, and Ned has won. The mark of 
genius is sudden resolve, swift execution and—victory ! , 

We sometimes see a rose bud at night, the wonder of its 
beauty and its fragrance restrained within green leaves ; but 
the next morning how surprised and delighted we are to 
find our modest bud fully expanded in all its blooming glory, 
the blushing petals inspired apparently by the call of the 
first sunbeam to break through and hide the fuzzy rind that 
before repressed their ardor. As the flower is thus developed 
by that great crisis of nature, dawn, so often doth the hid- 
den genius of a great man suddenly bloom at some critical, 
test-juncture of his life. And thus it is that Ned, his latent 
cleverness and tact hitherto hidden by a little verdancy, in 
truth a bud in female society, suddenly finds himself expanded ’ 
into a veritable rose of fashion. He laughs and jokes as 
easily as the rest, and for the rest of the morning he is the 
center of the walking party and their merriment. The girls 
unanimously vote afterward that there shall be no hay-ride, 
no riding party, no german given that summer at which Mr. 
Ned Johnson shall not be a specially-invited guest. 
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So Ned is ushered into all the gayeties of a mountain 
summer resort. The surrounding country is explored on 
foot and on horseback ; fishing expeditions are undertaken 
to the “ River,” from which Miss Arnold returns with one 
bass and glory, and hay-rides are indulged in when the moon 
is favorable. “ Oh,” murmurs Ned, after his first experience 
at this joyous mountain pastime, “ life would be endurable 
if it were not for its pleasures.” In these various amuse- 
ments it is singular by what combination of circumstances 
Ned and Alice are so often thrown together. Do they walk, 
it is Alice and Ned now that lead the way. Is there a hay- 
ride party, it is somehow impossible for Ned to find any 
place in the wagon except by Alice’s side. 

It is after one of these moonlight expeditions, when Ned 
has become accustomed to the peculiar blending of exquisite 
pain and pleasure, which is, perhaps, the secret of the fas- 
cination of a hay-ride, that he returns to his room in a rather 
sentimental frame of mind, and—Ned, Ned, stay your pen; 
take chloroform, lull your imagination, or shout, sing, sere- 
nade her, if you will; do anything but write that sonnet to 
relieve your pent-up emotions. 

Ah, it is a pretty love poem, I grant it, Ned, and the 
Atlantic will give you a good round sum for it too, but I 
fear it will be to you an In Memoriam of your love, an 
epitaph for the romance of your youth. 

* * * It is toward the last of August, and Ned’s vaca- 
tion, a golden one, is about over. The season has been one 
of special gayety and pleasure to the young people at Ponca. 
But one expedition remains to be performed; the “ Old 
Soldier” is as yet unvisited. The trip is a hard one, but a 
fitting crown to their summer’s work for pleasure, and so it 
is settled that after this adventure our party shall go their 
several ways, probably, as in the case of most of our pleasant 
summer acquaintance, to have the winds of autumn and the 
snows of winter wither the flowers of friendship which have 
blossomed in the warmth and charm of summer intercourse. 
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Ned, however, determines that he shall obtain one adequate 
souvenir of his summer among the mountains which shall 
bloom through many an equinoctial, and he has fixed on 
this very excursion to the Old Soldier in which to gain it. 

It is a gay party that start off in the afternoon from the 
Ponca hotel, at a brisk canter, waived on by the handkerchiefs 
of those who stay behind. This horse-back riding is a glorious 
sport; not riding @ la mode on crop-tailed nags in dusty city 
parks, surrounded by an artificial scenery, where are springs 
that spout from iron pipes and lakes with cement bottoms, 
but riding @ la nature over mountain roads, at every turn 
surprising some new landscape back-leaping from your view 
as if it sought to hide itself in the blue haze of afternoon, 
while on either side of you gush “spontaneous fountains ” 
which lisp and laugh as they trip over the pebbles in their 
course. 

The road soon diminishes to a bridle path, up which our 
procession winds in single file. All tetes-@-tetes are, of neces- 
sity, cut short, and it is well, for the mind of each can enjoy, 
without interruption, the constantly enlarging view to the left 
and behind them. To the right is a ridge just beneath the 
summit of which the trail leads, and the imagination is 
exercised in picturing to itself what wonderful panorama is 
unfolded from that line when the brow of the hill as you 
look up cuts the sky. Over fallen trees and masses of rock 
they make their stumbling way till they emerge on a high 
plateau from which the precipitous front of the Old Soldier 
rises abruptly, his apparent height increased as he stands 
solitary, without a neighboring mountain to detract from 
his supremacy. And now the really severe part of the climb 
begins, for they must fairly beat their way through the 
underbrush which has well nigh obliterated the path, and 
at the same time ascend: at such a sharp incline that it seems 
to the more timid ladies as if a slight jerk would be sufficient 
to throw the horses on their haunches and precipitate them 
down the hill. Ned is in advance, but he halts to let Alice 
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pass him and have the honor of being the first to gain the 
summit, which is a perfectly level field of a few acres covered 
with low huckleberry bushes. What a sense of supreme 
elevation is there! Not a tree to rear its head above you 
and tell you there is something higher yet. Lift your arm 
up toward the sky, Alice, and your little finger-tip will be 
the apex of the two Virginias. 

The rest of the party now came up, and, after enjoying 
the view which circled them, prepare for supper, as they 
intend to watch the sun set from this lofty height and 
return by moonlight. Of course they must return by moon- 
light, they are young. While at their meal, nature, partic- 
ularly gracious this evening, arranges a magnificent spec- 
tacular effect for their special delectation. 

Far across the valley of the Ponca river a dark cloud 
mournfully gathers over the smiling scene, trembling and 
writhing with a deep constrained emotion, till at last, with a 
groan, it finds relief in a passionate flood of tears. But 
suddenly before its misty sorrow the sun lets fall a golden 
veil, which, unfolding its radiant drapery, clothes the whole 
valley in a garment of gladness, while the cloud itself, suf- 
fused with a glowing smile, seems to acknowledge the 
sympathy and tender thoughtfulness expressed in this deli- 
eate attention. The scene touches even the most thought- 
less, and to Alice and Ned, whose souls are tinged with 
poetry, it is especially suggestive. They linger behind the 
rest when the descent is begun, and together admire the 
celestial climax before them. 

The storm-cloud, like some vast inverted crater, is now 
seamed and fissured in all directions, and through these 
rents the golden sunlight streams, cooling to a deep red as 
it gradually spreads over the surface of the cloud. The 
sky directly above is alone without color, having yielded 
its blue to empurple the mountains around and beneath 
them. But a sharp turn in the path brings Ned and Alice 
face to face with the sombre dusky east, shadowed deeply 
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by the Old Soldier and his range, a striking contrast to the 
wealth of color that had just now filled their eyes. 

They check their horses as this gray gloom sweeps so 
suddenly before them, and turn and gaze wistfully toward 
the gorgeous scene they had left. But lo! the valley, the 
golden valley, is now filled with shadows, which, like a 
ghostly army, come gliding up the mountain side, eager 
and tremulous with expectancy of triumph, for they know 
their hour is come. And now they meet upon the summit, 
these weird powers of darkness from the valleys east and 
west, and, embracing, dance with a terrible noiseless glee 
over the vanished glory of the day. ‘Oh, Alice, Alice,” 
exclaims Ned breathlessly in the gathering gloom, “ keep 
near me, my love, for I have felt that you were mine this 
hour past, but say that you are, Alice, let me hear you say 
it, as these shadows somehow make me tremble lest my 
conviction be as unsubstantial as the sunlight.” She bends 
toward him, she whispers softly, “ Look up, Ned, do not be 
afraid, our mutual love has triumphed; see, there is light 
again for both of us.” Johnson looks; the whole country 
is flooded with the yellow creamy light of the full moon, 
the baffled shadows are beaten below the summit, and can 
only raise themselves and peer above it when for a moment 
a passing cloud obscures the moon. 

“Round as a marriage ring, isn’t it?” exclaims Ned in 
a rapturous contemplation. “I knew that sunset was pro- 
phetic ; I knew you were thinking my thoughts, Alice, as 
we were viewing it, but as it faded I began to doubt its 
augury, when here is its soft reflection in the sky to reprove 
my lack of faith and reassure us both that it has not really 
perished. 

So they ride down the mountain, each absorbed in a great 
happiness and not caring to mar the peaceful stillness of the 
moonlit glades by uselessly expressing, through the clumsy 
medium of sound, thoughts which are known and recog- 
nized at once through the soul-sympathy which exists be- 
tween them. 
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But Ned’s dreams that night are not as undisturbed and 
happy as they should have been. The shadows on the 
mountain top seem to surround and mock him, and as he 
rides down the steep slopes with Alice, chasms yawn on 
either side, full of the same dark spectres, till at last there 
is a horror of darkness over all. But just as the face and 
form of Alice are disappearing in the obscurity, and his eyes 
are strained to catch a glimpse of her, the glad morning 
sun streams through his window and he wakes, thank good- 
ness, to find all morbid fancies of the night scattered by the 
wholesome, cheery daylight. As he walks down to break- 
fast every one he meets is in particularly good humor. 
Good mornings are addressed to him with the broadest 
smiles. Miss Jevons eyes him with the merriest glances as 
he meets her in the hallway, and young Williams slaps him 
on the back with a “ Well, old man, how do you find your- 
self this morning.” As he enters the dining-room a per- 
ceptible titter trickles around the tables, but Ned is so ab- 
sorbed in his own pleasant reflections that he does not 
notice it.. He looks toward Miss Alice’s seat; she has evi- 
dently been up early and gone off for a morning ramble. 
“She might have waited for me,” thinks Ned; “ but I sup- 
pose it is best for us both to go on just as we have been ac- 
customed to do.” He finishes his breakfast and walks out 
on the verandah, followed by the smiles of everyone. At 
length, becoming conscious that he is the subject of general 
attention, he begins to feel a little uncomfortable. ‘“ What 
can it be?” he wonders. “ They can’t have guessed of our 
engagement already.” He picks up a magazine lying on a 
bench and reads it, striving to seem unconscious of the evi- 
dent amusement he is causing. He glances through the 
contents—“ To Alice ;” the blush will come, do what he 
would. He turns away hastily and walks to the spring- 
house. Who’s this that suddenly stands before him? 
“Alice,”—he implores and puts his arm before his face as if to 
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ward off the fierce glance of her eye. Her cheeks are 
flushed and her lips compressed. 

“ Well, sir,” she says, after a pause, “ what explanation 
have you to offer, Mr. Johnson?” Such a cold, calm voice, 
and such an angry eye. Ned’s heart sinks. ‘“ My only ex- 
cuse,” he stammers,— 

“Excuse! excuse for presuming a mutual attachment 
before we were two weeks together, and publishing it to all 
the world! Excuse for an immodesty and coarseness that 
leads you to trade on this so-called love of yours! The 
poem is very pretty. I suppose you must have realized at 
least fifty dollars on it, Mr. Johnson.” 

* Now, Alice,—” 

** Here we are a laughing-stock for the whole hotel! That 
rude young Williams came up to me just now and asked 
me when I would answer my pining Strephon, and whether 
I piped my accompaniments on a jewsharp or a comb.” 

“T’li break this classical satirist’s head,’ muttered Ned 
under his breath. 

“And Gertie Sealy—” 

“ Now, Alice, be reasonable a moment.” 

Oh, Ned, you’re done for now—to ask the girl who loves 
you and is angry with you without a cause, to be “ reasonable 
a moment!” Such a woeful ignorance of all pacific ap- 
proaches proves thee conclusively, Ned, a novice at this sort 
of warfare. “It’s all over,” he moans, as she leaves him 
without another word. He goes to his room and with dis- 
mal determination packs his trunk. There isa special stage 
that afternoon for Ponca Station. He will take it. He 
don’t eare to be commiserated by Wilson and the rest of 
them, so, without a word of good-bye to the merry party of 
whom he had been the merriest, he hides himself in the 
corner of the stage, buttons the curtains down tight, for the 
fine weather of the past month has dissolved into a raw, cold 
rain, and wraps himself up for four hours in a great lap-robe 
and despair. 
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When he reaches the station, Ned is compelled, by the 
now fiercely pelting storm, to take refuge in the damp and 
gloomy waiting-room till the train should arrive. As he 
paces back and forth over its rough, uneven floors, he reviews 
in his mind the sudden disaster of the morning and the 
wreck of all his hopes. ‘“ What folly,” he begins to think, 
“to let the first difference between us exaggerate itself into 
this impassable gulf. He was inconsiderate, true, but his 
very thoughtlessness proved the sincerity of his love. She 
must realize this soon.” Here the fierce wild whistle of the 
coming train is heard, and it seems to recall to his mind 
Alice as she stood before him in the morning with flushed 
cheek and heaving breast. No, he dare not face her again, 
and with a dreary realization that a causeless quarrel is the 
hardest to heal, he catches up his valise and in another 
moment finds himself as completely separated from the 
life of the past two months as if it had been a dream, the 
only remnant of which, that reaches into the reality of this, 
his waking hour, being a broken heart. He rubs his hand 
across the misty window pane and looks toward where he 
thinks the Old Soldier ought to stand. The driving storm 
hides everything. ‘“ Yes,” sighed Edward Johnson wearily, 
“it was all a dream.” 

From that time forward Johnson had devoted himself to 
his books and lived a life of comparative seclusion. Occa- 
sional rumors would reach his ears of Alice. Then was that 
bitter day when he heard of her engagement; till then he 
had cherished a foolish hope. Then the news of her mar- 
riage. For years he heard nothing of her, and then came 
the day when all that was selfish and wicked in him seemed 
uppermost. His whole life was for the moment thrilled, 
for he heard that Alice was in mourning for her husband. 
But he successfully beat down this unnatural and unhallowed 
triumph, and for two years had enjoyed a peace of mind and 
contentment with his lot such as he had never hoped for, 
and now with this poem the old wound is again re-opened. 
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** How can I go to Mrs. Hughes’ this evening ?” Johnson 
muttered, as he poked the fire; “and she wishes me to meet 
that friend of hers, Mrs. Leonard, too. I haven’t the heart 
to meet any of my own friends to-night.” Leonard, Leonard, 
that was her name, and the look of sadness deepened on 
Johnson’s brow. He rose at length with a nervous start, 
put on his hat and went out into the clear cold night. 
Orion, the mighty poacher, was hunting boldly through the 
heavens, for Diana had not yet appeared to drive him, paling, 
before her with her shining darts. 
* * * * * * * * 

“ Alice, my dear, what has made you so sad all evening ?” 
said Mrs. Hughes; “no bad news in that paper you received 
this evening, I hope.” 

“Oh, Laura, it was indeed bad news,” said Alice tremu- 
lously ; “it announced to me the death of a friend whom I 
once loved and admired very much, but one, Laura, to whom 
I did a great wrong, and I did long to make him some 
amends if I could only have had the opportunity.” 

“ Why, dear, what injury could you do anyone?” said the 
older lady, as she marked with almost motherly attention 
the sweet, sad expression of her companion’s face. “I can 
not find a harsh line in it,” she continued, as she stroked 
Alice’s brow. 

“ Laura, I never told you of my one poor little romance, 
did I?* I never told you of my first love?” 

“Your first love, Alice? Wasn’t Charlie Leonard—?” 

“T don’t think now that I ever really loved him; don’t 
look shocked, Laura; I persuaded myself for a time that I 
did. He was always so kind and thoughtful toward me that 
I couldn’t help appreciating his affection, but we had not 
been married a year before I knew I had mistaken my real 
feelings. Yet I tried to make him a good wife, and if I did 
not—.” 

“There, there, don’t begin to reproach yourself, Alice. 
Tell me all about it, if you wish; perhaps it might relieve 
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you. What was his name, Alice; your first lover’s name?” 

“ Johnson; Ned Johnson.” 

Mrs. Hughes started. “Did you say his name was 
Edward Johnson? How odd!” 

But Alice did not notice this interjection. Her mind was 
far away among the mountains years ago, and as she told 
her friend of her young days, and how she met Ned, and 
how there seemed to be a bond of sympathy between them 
from the first, and how this strengthened as they grew to 
know each other, till at last, upon the mountain top, it 
became a golden chain, which was to unite them always— 
as she thus lived over again her wooing, the flush rose in 
her face and the love of her youth beat strong again in her 
heart. “And then,” she said, “and then my foolish pride 
took offense at the very intensity of his love. I drove him 
from me in my folly, and because I did him wrong my heart 
was the harder against him. I was very miserable, Laura, 
and in my unreasonableness I began to accuse him of being 
the cause of my wretchedness. Why did he not write? 
He might have at least shown some desire to heal the quar- 
rel between us. And then Charlie came with his kind and 
tender ways, and, in time, as I told you, I thought I loved 
him enough to be his wife, he urged me so, and from that 
time, Laura, my real love has been hunting me down, and 
to-night, now that there is no more hope, it has overtaken 
me and seized upon me.” 

“ Alice, Alice!” 

“Who's that?” cried Alice, starting up with tear-stained 
face; ‘“ who is it calls me by that name?” 

“ Alice,” said Johnson huskily, as he advanced from the 
hallway, “ I heard you say your first love had overtaken you; 
I am the owner of that love, I know I am; will you let me 
have the prize it brings me?” 

She stretched her arms toward him for a moment with a 
wild joy in her face, and then drew back. “Oh, Ned, I can 
not accept this love of yours; I have no right to it; I 
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wronged it once too deeply. Only your forgiveness, Ned; 
I ask only for that.” 

“ And that you shall never have,” said Johnson slowly, 
“till you have made me the only reparation in your power.” 

Mrs. Hughes had quietly left the room. She passed the 
door a few moments later and was unable to forbear a glance 
within. Ned had drawn Alice with him to the window, 
where they stood in silence, while the moon, which had 
just arisen, bathed them with a silver glory. Then Alice 
whispered something to him which seemed to call all the 
joy that was in him to Ned’s face. He bent toward her, 
“Yes, Alice, at last there is light again for both of us.” 

Here Mrs. Hughes’ conscience smote her, and she softly 


withdrew. 








The Gondolter. 


N the deck of the silent gondola, 
That glides down the moonlit lagoon, 
The Gondolier plashes his paddle 
That gleams in the light of the,moon, 
On the deck of the swift-winged gondola. 


The Gondolier plashes his paddle, 
And lightly murmurs an air— 

A snatch of a song from the opera— 
And happy, unburdened with care, 

The Gondolier plashes his paddle. 


A snatch of a song from the opera! - 
Sung merrily on the lagoon. 

So his life is carelessly floating, 
Like the melody of the tune— 

A snatch of a song from the opera. 


His life is carelessly floating, 
Like the bubbles that rise from his oar, 
Caught up by the swirling currents, 
Swept on to an unknown shore, 
His life is carelessly floating. 
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Shelley's Sky Scenery. 


“ Give care to the winds, they can bear it well 
About yon poplar tops ; and see 
The white clouds are dividing merrily.” 


wes the envious waves of the Mediterranean engulfed 
Shelley in their cruel embrace, scarcely a score of 
Englishmen really appreciated his poetry. To-day his 
name is enrolled among the masters of English song. As 
men come more and more to know what he has written, 
they turn with ever keener interest to study his life and his 
philosophy. Never since the peet’s death were. the prob- 
lems of his life and his thought more mooted than now 
they are, nor do the controversies to which they have given 
rise seem to be waning. Probably there is much about 
Shelley that no controversy can ever settle for mankind— 
much that each, having acquaintcd himself with the poet’s 
life and the poet’s work, must settle in his own heart. And 
so, while the battle is still on, let us turn aside for a time 
and look with Shelley upon the phenomena of the sky—the 
sunsets and clouds and storms—to which he so often turned 
for consolation when the jarring discord of unjust criticism 
grated too harshly upon his ear. 

Two qualities: of the poet we must keep constantly in 
mind. First and foremost, his love of movement, of cease- 
less change. This characteristic had its sources deep down 
in Shelley’s nature. It was a part of the man. Its influ- 
ence is apparent alike in his conduct in life, his philosophy, 
and his poetry. His passionate but not enduring affections ; 
his pantheism, which at times seems but little better than 
the narrow negations of eighteenth century materialism, 
and again breathes a life into every object of earth, ocean 
or air; the lyrical movement and nervous energy of his 
productions all show this quality clearly and distinctly. 
This, then, first and chief. In addition to this, we must 
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note Shelley’s love of color, and not only his love, but his 
fine sense of color, his quick perception of the slightest 
differences of shade or tint. 

Without further remark, let us recall a few of Shelley’s 
descriptions of dawns and sunsets, clouds and storms. Not 
unnaturally the one which first recurs to us is “ The Cloud.” 
It is one of the most popular of Shelley’s lyrics, and de- 
servedly so. Nor could we find an apter piece to put first 
in this essay. In the six stanzas of this short poem he 
touches lightly indeed, but distinctly, upon nearly all of 
those aerial phenomena, which he elsewhere describes so 
minutely.. The cool summer shower, the light clouds which 
fleck the summer landscape with plots of shade, the lash- 
ing hail, the drifted snow among the forests of moaning 
pine are vividly presented. Ruskin has remarked some- 
where in his “ Modern Painters” that Turner’s dawns and 
sunsets can never be mistaken the one for the other. The 
same may be said of Shelley’s. The first eight lines of the 
third stanza give us a picture of sunrise, the remaining six 
of sunset. Yet within this brief compass of a single stanza 
of fourteen lines he has marked the essential qualities of 
difference. The burning gold and eager life of the one are 
finely contrasted with the more subdued, though richer, 
color and the pervading restfulness of the other. The con- 
tinual metamorphosis, together with the persistent reap- 
pearance of the clouds, is finely brought out in the conclu- 
ding stanza. Before leaving the poem we wish to quote 
one stanza, not alone on account of its intrinsic worth, but 
because it deals with an aspect of the sky to which we shall 
not again have opportunity to allude—the moon peering 
through the moonlit clouds—and, furthermore, because it 
will serve to illustrate a quality of many of Shelley’s de- 
seriptions of nature, which we shall hereafter notice : 


“ That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides gleaming o’er my fleece-like floor, 
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By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And whenever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind ber and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind- built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these.” 


Probably the most carefully constructed description of 
dawn is that at the beginning of the second act of the 
“Promethus Unbound.” Ruskin, in the work to which 
we have alluded above, has quoted with commendation the 
lines describing the slow movement of the morning clouds 
along the mountains, “shepherded by the slow, unwilling 
wind.” There are several other fine allusions to the dawn 
in the same drama. The following verses open the last act : 


“The pale stara are gone! 
For the sun, their swift shepherd, 


To their folds them compelling, 

In the depths of the dawn, 

Hastes, in meteor eclipsing array, and they flee 
Beyond his blue dwelling, 
As fawns flee the leopard.” 


This from “ The Boat on the Serchio,” is written in a dif- 
ferent vein, and is, perhaps, if one may say so, less Shelley- 
ian than the above: 


“ The stars burnt out in the pale blue air, 
And the thin, white moon lay withering there. 
To tower, and cavern, and rift and tree, 
The owl and the bat fled drowsily. 
Day had kindled the dewy woods, 
And the rocks above and the streams below, 
And the vapours in their multitudes, 
And the Appenines’ shroud of summer snow, 
And clothed with light and aéry gold, 
The wists in their eastern caves uprolled. 
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“ Day had awakened all things that be, 
The lark and the thrush and the swallow free, 
And the milkmaids’s song and the mower’s scythe, 
And the matin-bell and the mountain bee.” 


The sunsets are even more numerous and even more fondly 
studied than the dawns. Note the rich color of this Italian 
sunset : 


“ We stood 
Looking upon the evening, and the flood 
Which lay between the city and the shore 
Paved with the image of thesky, * * * the hoar 
And aéry Alps towards the north appeared 
Thro’ mist, an heaven-sustaining bulwark reared 
Between the east and west ; and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue, 
Brighter than burning gold even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many folded hills. 


* * * * aa * * 


“ And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 
Those mountains towering as from waves of flame 
Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent.” 


Then moment by moment sunset deepened into twilight, 
until 


“Into the purple sea, 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently.” 


Certain recent critics are wont to speak slightingly of 
descriptive poetry, upon the ground that there can really be 
no such thing as a verbal description of nature. Perhaps 
the best answer to criticism of this kind is such poetry as 
this of Shelley’s. We have only to add that if this passage 
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from “ Julian and Maddalo” be not a description of sunset, 
then there can be no mode of expression for such phenomena 
as this in the realm of art; for an essential element in the 
scenery of the sky is an ever-occurring change, moment by 
moment, in form and color and light, and these can never 
by any possibility be reproduced upon canvas. 

In the storm scenes this intensity of movement reaches 
its height. The quickly driving mists before the dark rain 
clouds, the blackness of the storm, the flashes of lightning, 
the boiling clouds at times rent by the violence of the wind 
and showing far within their depths the clearest blue of 
heaven, show an almost feverish unrest of thought. In all 
these storms we must note this fact: Shelley never depends 
on the mere blackness of the massed clouds, nor the loud- 
ness of the thunder, nor the violence of the pelting rain, 
nor of the gale, to impress us with the power of the storm. 
The subtler details and varying effects are as carefully re- 
produced as in any portrayal of a quiet sunset. At the very 
darkest moment of one of his most terrible storms, the 
clouds are cleft and 


“The b!ue sky is seen 
Fretted with many a fair cloud interwoven 
Most delicately, and the ocean green, 
Beneath that burning spot of blue serene, 
Quivers like burning emerald.” 


Who but Shelley has introduced such touches as this, so 
vivid and withal so true to nature? 

The peculiar aerial quality of Shelley’s work is to be 
found not alone in the descriptions of those objects of the 
sky to which we have just referred. Mountain peaks, tower- 
ing between heaven and earth, seem at times as airy as the 
clouds which hover around their heights. The skylark is 
as truly a part of the sky as the fleecy clouds or sunset glow. 
Who could ever imagine Shelley’s skylark at rest upon the 
ground? He is as airy as the wind, as restless as the light- 
ning. 
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But there is a something else besides this apartness from 
the earth which arrests our attention. The cloud, the sky- 
lark, and the moon, in the passage we have quoted, each 
has a distinct personality, and yet they are in no way 
human. They have little or nothing in common with man, 
nor can there be between them and us any bond of sympa- 
thy. In this respect this work of Shelley stands in marked 
contrast with Wordsworth’s treatment of nature. Words- 
worth’s natural objects are always tinctured with human 
passions and feelings. Whenever he conceives of life in 
nature, it is the life of mortal man. How are we to account 
for this essential difference in the mode of treatment of the 
two poets? Certainly Shelley’s heart did not beat less 
warmly than Wordsworth’s for humanity. No one who 
studies his life without prejudice will deny that the desire 
to elevate mankind was a dominent motive throughout his 
whole life. Nor was Shelley less capable of warm human 
feeling than Wordsworth. Shelley’s love lyrics show a 
passion to which Wordsworth never rose; nor is there any- 
thing in the writings of Wordsworth more intensely human 
—nothing which deals more directly with real men and 
women—than does Shelley’s “‘Cenci.” The answer is to be 
found in the circumstances of Shelley's life. To say that 
throughout nearly his whole life he was hooted and howled 
at by his countrymen is putting it mildly. And though he 
never yielded to tradition, nor professed a belief in that 
which he did not believe, we are not, on this account, to 
suppose, in the case of one of Shelley’s character, that this 
betokened any callousness to public opinion. Yet Shelley, 
in his poetic imagination, always had a stronghold of refuge. 
By turning his attention at times to poems of fancy and of 
pure nature, unalloyed by human passions, he was kept 
from bootless brooding upon the hardness of his fate, and 
his mind was refreshed and strengthened for the battle with 
custom and tradition. 
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Would that Englishmen had known him better than they 
did, or that life had been spared him until they had come to 
know him, so that once this feverish energy, under the light 
and warmth of sympathy, might have given place to settled 
strength! Once, when compassion for Keats, and indigna- 
tion against those whom he supposed had caused his death, 
had fired his heart and mind, he rose and touched hands 
with Milton. Once, when Italian scenery and daily inter- 
course with a few chosen friends had given him a temporary 
peace of mind, he almost touched the hand of Shakespeare. 
If only he had been encouraged by an appreciative English 
public instead of being insulted and stigmatized, when we 
remember the “ Adonis” and the “Cenci,” we cannot but 
exclaim, What might have been! But such regret is vain. 
As it is, much of his work lacks the strength of peace, and 
much is of a kind not so exhalted as the elegy or the drama, 
for the highest art is that which deals with the thoughts and 
passions of men. But in the class of poems we have been 
considering, he stands without a rival among English writers. 
Each of us may at times find something besides pleasure in 
looking upon nature as Shelley has done in these descrip- 
tions of cloud scenery. 





Morn. 


I. 


" EAVEN be with thee!” said the holy man, 
And to the lowly chapel went to pray ; 

“ The angels guard thee!” and the traveler ’gan, 
Warned by the dusk, to hasten on his way ; 
But all unconscious of departing day, 
Unconscious of the eve’s rubescence rare 
That glowed so softly from the west’s array, 
Unconscious of each kindly-spoken prayer, 
Stood lovely Rosalind, among ten thousand fair. 


His lingering kine an aged shepherd drove 
With feeble footsteps up the narrow lane, 
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And with dim eyes discerned the form above, 
“ Ah, blessed Mary, art thou come again?” 

And having crossed himself, the happy swain 

Stood as entranced, the while a saintly glow 

Illumining his dull eyes that would fain 

See her for aye. Since years long, long ago, 

Oft had he prayed to see an angel here below. 


And still she stood before the purpling sky, 

As crimson glory changed to ruby hue, 

And aisle by aisle the palace reared on high 

Faded and vanished ; ever softly flew 

The color from the hillsides, till they grew 

Like senseless shadows, vague and cold and gray. 

Then sighed the night-wind ; and the falling dew, 

That came so softly and so softly lay, 

Seemed tears that mourning stars wept for departed day. 


But when at last the evening veil of light, 
Withdrawn, discovered all the stars that bow 
The awful depths of nature’s boundless night, 
Then Rosalind returned, her step so slow, 

With silent sobs that spake life crushing woe, 
Her hair disheveled o’er her faultless face, 

So, like the sad, cold stars, her bright eyes glow 
Where happy dar has left no lingering trace, 
She seemed a lonely spirit, guardian of the place. 


II. 


Lone in his study through the waning eve, 

Where streamed the lamplight o’er his thoughtful brow 
On the dim floor, whose sombre colors weave 

A thousand fancies in the gentle glow; 

And on the books in many a silent row, 

That tier on tier conceal the dusky wall ; 

And vainly strove beneath the arch to go 

And rout the hollow darkness of the hall 

Where feebly its dim rays ’mid monstrous shadows fall. 


Lone in his study, long in solitude, 

Where light and darkness thus unequal fought, 
Inguired the father in ambitious mood ; 

The heavens he scaled with all unbridled thought, 
Effect to cause he traced, and ever sought, 

With daring leap, to break the finite shell 

That round man’s mind a prison wall is wrought ; 

To heaven he hastened from the deepest hell, 

Till back his burning thoughts confused and dizzy fell. 
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His hopeless quest, his thwarted soul he cursed. 
“ Soul ?—that the confines of base matter bore 
Impotent back? A spirit would have burst 
Like silk these shackles, heavenward to soar, 
‘Ala Unfettered, free, up through the guarded door 
Whereat the myst’ries of creation press: 
Soul? Who e’er found it though he did explore 
Untiringly his inmost consciousness ? 
Who is it speaks of soul? Thrice perjured priest, confess! 


“And man? Impotent, helpless, what is he? 
Doomed to a short existence of pained throes, 
To matter bound in damned servility 
Like to the brute, but only that he knows 
With keener sense the blackness of his woes; 
Yea, such is he! Yet some would have ’t believed 
This monstrous sin, this universe arose 
With all it holds by some just god conceived, 
Rather from formless chaos by some fiend upheaved. 


“ Heaven and hell, spirits of ill and good, 
Pure fiction! Heaven there’s none, no hell save here. 
Base fabrications wrought by monkish brood 
To bind men’s minds with superstitious fear— 
Religion is it?—charm accursed to sear 
Like fire man’s sight: ambitious thieves that planned 
Here on their wreck of ruined thought to rear 
A ghastly throne—and one of this vile band, 
A thousand curses on him, seeks my daughter’s hand. 


“ He knows my hate! Would thus knew all his crew! 
To-night, on yonder bill, he has not wooed, 
Nor will again as he was wont to do.” 
And startled’ by rome dull contrition rude, 
That still assailed him, still was unsubdued, 
He kept repeatirg, like some charm to rout, 
Ii oft essayed, the last entreating doubt, 

. “ How can there be a God? There is no good.” 

Till hard beset by night the struggling lamp died out. 


III. 


The night grew old. Through Rosalind’s casement stole 
The gentle rays of heaven’s eremite, 

Flooded the carpet, seered aloft to roll 

In fairy billows of reflected light 

Along the walls, till all was softly bright— 

So fair it seemed a little paradise 

Of flowing curtains, laces broidered white, 
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And many a fair and beautiful device— 
Beauty as maiden’s fingers only could entice. 


It seemed the chamber tried in vain to catch 
From the ensample of its mistress’ face 
Exquisite fairness—scarce could angels match. 
Her holy brow the golden locks embrace, 

And lids so fine the drooping lashes grace 
They scarce conceal the deep blue orbs within, 
Nor seems in all this loveliness a trace 

Of aught of earth, for only heaven could win 
So delicate a form for soul unstained by sin. 


Softly upon the breathless stillness floats, 
Like distant measures of sweet harmony, 

Or dream-born echoes of serapbic notes, 

A whispered prayer, a heaven-ascending plea 
That falters on the night beseechingly, 
Entreating that a father be forgiven, 

His darkened soul from all its sin made free. 
Till the thick shadows of the hall are riven, 


And to the father’s heart the trembling words are given. 


Like one enchanted by some mystic spell, 

He paused a moment at the half op’d door, 

Still at his ear the low words softly dwell, 

And softly he repeats them o’er and o’er, 

As other burden he had borne before, 

Till deep into his riven heart they sink, 

And on his soul supernal censers pour 

Elysian balm; he seems at heaven’s brink, 

So do his dark presumptions deep within him shrink. 


What but a soul to other world akin, 

Empowered by transcendent purity, 

And all unsullied from the taint of sin 

By guardian angels kept, so lovingly 

O’er earthly passions could triumphant be 

As this great wrong she suffered to remit, 

And thus to pray, from mortal impulse free, 

That who had wronged her though for judgment fit, 
In answer to her prayer might gracious heaven acquit. 


And can it be that in that silent form, 

Too pure to be of this sin-nurtured zone 

Or brook mortality’s tumultuous storm, 

There dwells no soul? Shall base corruption own, 
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The life within? His spirit answers no; 
Before that guiltlees soul all doubt is flown; 
The world is not all sinfulness and woe; 


When to those limbs its dreaded fangs have grown, 


a] 3 Does not this spotless life immaculate goodness know ? 


Athwart the casement breaks the matin beam, 
Dispels the shadows with its bright’ning blaze 
And kindles gladness in its glowing stream, 
Gently across the downy pillow strays, 

Amid the silken tresses softly plays, 

Kisses the lids, and in the radiant eyes 

A happy glow awakes; then with their gaze 
Lightens the old man’s face till sorrow flies, 


Peace, blessed peace, how holy is sweet peace ! 
Not such as, when the restless day is o’er 

And silent shadows of c1lm night increase, 
Hushing the world where all was toil before, 

i O’er-tired nature, loathe to struggle more, 

\ as Imposes on the soul; but such as steals, 
Empowered by the morn’s abundant store, 
Out from the soul, till every fibre feels 


Swift to the golden hair and to the gray, 
Trembled with Rosalind in wild delight 
To hear the stricken father gently say, 

“ Peace, daughter, peace, and for thy father pray, 
Sweet child forgive, for by such holiness 
As can forgive thou hast appealed to-day, 
And evermore will gracious heaven bless 


4 And many another eve the holy man 
Devout unto his lowly chapel went, 

And many another dusty traveler ’gan 

To haste his journey ere the day was spent, 
And oft the swain, on pious thoughts intent, 
Lingered in praise; and one that waited oft 
When mystic eve her wondrous vision sent, 
Echoed, with happy voice, the vesper soft 


3 








And where before it dwelt halcyon pleasures rise. 


A zeal so chaste and strong each threatening ill it heals. 


Such as the sunbeam brought, that winged its flight 


Such holy prayer as thine with balm for all distress.” 


Back to the heavenly choir, chanting in aisles aloft. 
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Cervantes’ Canons of Criticism. 


HE numerous halts devoted to moralizing, the apparently 
irrelevant discussions, and above all, the frequent digres- 
sions to be found in “ Don Quixote,” are such as to show 
the most careless peruser that the author was bent on some- 
thing besides the present amusement of his readers. In 
truth Don Quixote tilted at something far moré substantial 
than windmills, and the butt of Sancho’s wit was not merely 
his own and his master’s misfortunes. 

Among the many aphorisms which the worthy knight 
lets fall, and even a large number of the refranes with 
which his esquire’s discourse is shotted, relate to the subject 
of books and literary composition. 

If one will recall the various incidents of the novel he will 
be surprised at the important rdle which books, of one 
kind or another, play. They are the original cause of Don 
Quixote’s journey; they often form the staple of his dis- 
course ; his friends, the curate and the barber, set up as 
literary critics; and throughout the tale they remain in 
hand— 

“On Rozinante’s crupper hoisted up.” 


The avowed design of the novel is a “satire on the ex- 
travagant tales of chivalry.” These are his games, and his 
chief purpose is to destroy their credit with the world. It 
would undoubtedly repay the study of some of our profes- 
sional croakers, who have no hope for the future, to study 
the conditions of the literary world of Cervantes’ day. We 
are often disposed to regard the present devouring of fiction 
as a peculiarly ninteenth century sin, when in truth all the 
novels we read, even the “ yellow-backs” and their bar sinister 
relatives, are infinitely better than the maudlin garbage that 
was then so voraciously devoured. The age was gone mad 
on the subject. It was the acme of romantic improbability, 
the extravaganza of the preposterous, the Saturnalia of sen- 
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sationalism. And the height of literary fashion was an ap- 
palling depth of intellectual depravity. As Taine says of 
the same period: “ Now it is the history of Sir Guy, who 
rescues enchanted knights, cuts down the giant Colbrand, 
challenges and kills the Sultan in histent. * * * These 
tales are multiplied, they fill the images of the young society, 
and they grow by exaggeration, until, falling to the lowest 
depth of insipidity and improbability, they are buried for- 
ever by Cervantes.” 

“What would you say of a society which had no literature 
but the Opera and its unrealities? Yet it was a literature 
of this kind which nourished the genius of the middle ages. 
They did not ask for truth, but for entertainment, and that: 
vehement and hollow, full of glare and startling events. 
They asked for impossible voyages, extravagant challenges, 
a racket of contests, a confusion of magnificence, and en- 
tanglement of chances. For introspective history they had 
no liking, cared nothing for the adventures of the heart, 
devoted their attention to the outside. They lived like 
children, with their eyes glued to a series of exaggerated 
and colored images, and for lack of thinking, did not per- 
ceive that they had learnt nothing.” 

Viewing the composition of Don Quixote from this stand- 
point of a needed reform, Sancho is no longer a buffoon, 
and his master becomes a veritable preacher of righteous- 
ness. As Montesquieu says, “this the one and only good 
book of Spain is employed in exposing to ridicule all the 
others.” Yet, notwithstanding that Cervantes had an almost 
phenomenal success in this direction, we shoot far wide of 
the mark to say that “Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry 
away;” for that peculiar institution had died a century 
before, and it was only the fungus literature that was de- 
facing the tomb of true chivalry that Cervantes tried to 
eradicate. 

For no man was ever more truly imbued with the spirit 
of chivalry than he who 
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* * * “Tost the movement of his valorous left 
Hand, for the greater glory of the right.” 


Such being the literary import of the work, a discussion 
of Cervantes’ Canons of Criticism cannot be amiss. In this, 
as in everything, it is, of course, possible to make a moun- 
tain out of a mole-hill. Certain eminent German commen- 
tators, mentioned by Ticknor, have decided, with their 
characteristically empty love of emptier abstraction, that 
the author’s motive was to contrast realism and idealism in 
the two chief characters portrayed. They might, with about 
as much reason, develop into an ethical system Sancho’s 
remark (made between voracious munches of onion and 
garlic), that “‘some serve God because it is right, while he 
(Sancho) serves God because of the good things God is able 
to give him.” “Friend Sancho,” says the Teutunice critic, 
“thou art undoubtedly an Egoistic utilitarian!” Alas, that 
Sancho is nut here to make reply! 

The first general principle that Cervantes lays down, is 
this: the incidents and characters of the novel must be 
probable and natural; or, as he himself in some place puts it, 
works of invention are only so far good as they come near 
to truth and probability, as general history is valuable in 
proportion as it is authentic. This dictum is so universally 
adopted that it is hardly necessary to quote specific passages 
in its support. One or two, however, may not be amiss. 
Towards the beginning of the novel, as the cavalcade of the 
old knight and his friends are leaving the inn, the curate 
and the canon discuss this very topic, and the latter is made 
to say: “The mind receives pleasure from the beauty and 
consistency of what is presented to the imagination, not 
from that which is incongruous and unnatural. * * * 
It may be said that these, being professedly works of inven- 
tion, should not be criticised for inaccuracy; but I say that 
fiction should be probable, and that, in proportion as it is 
so, it is pleasing. Even fables should not be composed to 
outrage the understanding, but by making the wonderful 
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appear possible, and creating in the mind a pleasing inter- 
est, they may both surprise and entertain, which cannot be 
effected when no regard is paid to probability.” Again, 
where the priest is making inquisition of the books that led 
originally to the Don’s insanity, he excepts one volume, of 
which he says: “It is the best book in the world; here 
the knights eat and sleep; and die in their beds, and make 
their wills before death.” 

I fancy that we moderns will be apt to under-value the 
real worth of this generally accepted canon, but we must 
remember that Cervantes’ Novelas Exemplares, the inspira- 
tion of Scott’s novels, by the way, were the first to embody 
this general principle. Now that the literary Columbus 
had discovered and formulated the doctrine, the merest tyro 
knows it well enough. However, it may be found that a 
more rigid application thereof would not be detrimental to 
modern fiction, where the deus ex machina has assumed the 
modern form of psychological mystery or is covered over 
with a pseudo-scientific veneer. 

The second guiding rule for the composition of fiction is 
this: the field for novelistic depiction is the present age and 
one’s native land. It must be admitted that Cervantes him- 
self did not, by any means, always follow this excellent pre- 
cept. He may ridicule those who rapidly shift the scene of 
their tales—* To-night in Lombardy and to-morrow morn- 
ing in the country of Prester John, in the Indies, or in some 
other land that Ptolemy never discovered or Marco Polo 
never saw;” but especially in his wholly imaginative de- 
scriptions of northern lands in Persiles and Sigismunda he 
sins most dismally against this law. However, as Sancho 
remarks, “there is no book so bad that something good 
may not be said about it.” So possibly there may be some- 
thing good about this one, but it certainly is not to be found 
in its descriptions. Cervantes himself does not insist rigor- 
ously on this rule, but indirectly, when he speaks of trans- 
lations and of the poetry of Homer, he surely implies as 
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much. And not a little of the success of his great work is 
his truthful delineation of his own land and times. Its very 
provincialism has made it cosmopolitan. 

Cervantes’ third canon asserts that minutie must be 
avoided. Take his descriptions, for example. We learn of 
the curate that he was “a man of learning and a graduate 
of Siguenza;” of Don Quixote that “the age of the gentle- 
man bordered on fifty years; he was of a strong constitu- 
tion, spare bodied, of a meagre visage, a very early riser, 
and a lover of the chase.” This is brevity itself. We learn 
to know these characters by their discourse and actions 
rather than by pen photographs. In another place the 
author tells us that he has shortened Cid Hamet Benengeli’s 
account of Don Diego’s mansion, on account of its irrele- 
vant details. It is thus throughout; yet we must not be 
too hasty in our generalization. By minutia Cervantes 
means points of comparatively little or no interest, or points 
which may be inferred from other circumstances. Incidents 
“the most pithy and substantial ” are not to be shortened or 
abridged. In short, true art is violated when we are left 
too long to cool our heels in the ante-chamber of expected 
disclosure. A propos of this very subject is the battle now’ 
waging among critics as to whether Mr. Howells is not in 
this regard seriously at fault. His enemies try to make out 
that his works are but a collection of trivialities, his dia- 
logues a series of unimportant asides; his whole art a gos- 
pel of humdrumism. That such a view is wholly unfair, 
I think must be admitted by every fair-minded reader. In- 
deed, Iam strongly inclined to the view that even in his 
conversations Howells is always mindful to omit all that 
does not tend to the truer depiction of character. Perhaps 
the happy medium is to be found between the modern nov- 
elist’s semi-diftusiveness and the skeleton notes of thought 
such as appear in some of Browning’s shorter poems. But 
be this as it may, the importance of the general rule we are 
discussing is undoubted. 
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The fourth and last canon of Cervantes insists upon har- 
mony of general effect. It is difficult, if not quite impos- 
sible, to express exactly what he means by the term “ har- 
mony.” It is that general collocation of a discourse clear 
and courtly, of incidents entertaining and novel, of plot 
varied and well contrived, which are some of the more 
prominent features by which the vivida vis animi of genius 
constructs its monuments. Its essence may be felt rather 
than defined, and only its perusal can “ dispel the gloom of 
the melancholy, add to the cheerfulness of the gay, and, 
while it affords amusement even to the simple, it shall be 
approved by the grave, the judicious and the wise.” 

Such, in brief, are the canons of Cervantes: avoid minu- 
tie; portray the present; seek probability and a harmonious 
combination. But the beauty of his work is that it accom- 
plished its mission of destroying a false literary tendency 
without once displaying the iron hand of the iconoclast. 

Spain woke from its fit of laughter only to find that it 
had already learned the elements of a true literary taste. 

Cervantes, everywhere in his works, addresses himself to 
the task of criticism, yet with a generosity of praise that is 
often excessive and oftener indiscriminate. His “ Voyage 
to Parnassus,” the prototype of Lowell’s “ Fable for Critics,” 


, has for its main object the praise of the poets of his day. 


As a critical poem it was the first of its kind, and all too 
little read by modern lovers of literature. The beauty of 
some of the descriptions are very marked, as, for example, 
this— , 

“They swept the coasts of famous Grecia— 
Where heaven its beauty proudly shows itself. 
The flattering breakers here displayed themselves, 
Impelling sweetly the brave bark along,— 
As if she smiled at the agreeable plains— 
And quickly touching on the Orient dawn, 
The golden sun dashing the horizon— 
With rays discolored as threads from his face, 
A sailor cried aloud—a mountain, lo!” 
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Then throughout his great romance the same tendency is 
everywhere manifest. Take the inquisition which the old 
priest and the Don’s niece make of the books which had 
caused the inception of the doughty knight’s exploits, and 
which the niece prays may be burnt, for her master might 
turn shepherd, or, “‘ what is still worse, turn poet, which, 
they say, is an incurable and contagious disease.” With 
what delicious zest do these inquisitors yield their literary 
autocracy! How summarily is Amadis of Greece tossed out 
of the window; then Don Olivante de Lama “ goes to the 
yard for its arrogance and absurdity;” and we can almost 
hear Florismarte of Hyrcania crackle in the flames of the bon- 
fire, “ for the harshness and dryness of his style will admit of 
no excuse.” Brave times these, when inuendo stood for a 
judicial criticism, and metaphor could condemn a worthless 
tome without minutely pointing out its defects. 

Perhaps as good specimen of this destructive criticism as 
ean be found is the author’s scathing remark to Avellaneda, 
the writer of the pseudo Don Quixote,—“ but should’st 
thou by chance fall into his company, tell him from me that 
I do not think myself aggrieved ; for I well know what the 
temptations of the devil are, and that one of the greatest is 
the persuading a man that he can write a book by which he 
will surely gain both wealth and fame.” 

Iam not a little surprised that the resemblance between 
our modern Don Quixote, Mr. Pickwick, and his Spanish 
congener has not been remarked long ere this. Fielding, in 
one of his novels, draws a character professedly in imitation 
of the Knight of La Mancha, yet that high devotion to ideal 
views which characterize the original are wholly wanting. 
But this quality is not lacking in the gullible Mr. Pickwick, 
whose well-known devotion to the protection of feminine 
innocence is no less marked than that of his Castilian pre- 
decessor. They differ chiefly in vehemence of action and 
in their relative acquiescence in the institutions of their 
times. Even when the genial Englishman is really stirred 
up, and, with his hands in his coat-tails, is delivering an 
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impressive lecture, it is not hard to see that “behind the 
frowning providence he hides a smiling face.” But the 
Don rarely laughs, or when he does it is a weird, uncanny 
kind of a madman’s guffaw. When Don Quixote laughs, 
the thoughtful reader is sober. As Wordsworth puts it in 
his “ Prelude,” Book V : 
* * * “T rather felt 
Reverence was due to a being thus employed ; 


And thought that in the blind and awful lair 
Of such a madness, reason did lie couched.” 


Don Quixote is undoubtedly a much higher creation than 
Pickwick. There is always a tinge of awe in the Quixotic 
which is never so marked in things taken in a “ Pickwick- 
ian sense.” 

The great creations of fiction may be roughly divided 
into two groups, according as their creators intended to 
portray in them some human trait, and thereby approve or 
satirize the customs and conventionalities of society, or, as 
their creators attempted to portray in them, an ideal char- 
acter. The one is a puppet, the other a person. Becky 
Sharp, for instance, is nothing more than a moving parody 
on attractive rascality in a petticoat, a good example of a 
puppet. It must be acknowledged, I think, that Don Quix- 
ote is a puppet, although a royal one, and that, although 
possessing a strong and marked individuality, yet he is not 
* complete in himself. He is vitalized and powerful only as 
a clever literary satire on the extravagances of his day and 
age. 

The real lesson to be learned from Don Quixote, is the 
noble contentment and thoroughly good-natured resignation 
of its author amidst scenes of adversity in which his lot was 
cast. Like the Pilgrim’s Progress, a portion of the work 
was written in prison, a fact which makes this passage 
doubly pathetic: “leisure, an agreeable residence, pleasant 
fields, murmuring streams, and tranquility of mind—by 
these means the most barren muse may become fruitful and 
produce that which will delight and astonish the world.” 
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Yet, notwithstanding his many misfortunes, his sunny tem- 
perament and genial humor never forsook him for an instant. 
Repining was something he never learned. It is well to 
remember what Ticknor has so admirably expressed in his 
chapter on Cervantes: “If we would do him the justice 
that would have been most welcome to his own spirit, and 
even if we would ourselves fully comprehend and enjoy the 
whole of his Don Quixote, we should, as we read it, bear in 
mind that this delightful romance was not the result of a 
youthful exuberance of feeling and a happy external condi- 
tion, nor composed in his best years when the spirits of its 
author were light and his hopes high; but that, with all its 
unquenchable and irresistible humor, with its bright views 
of the world, and its cheerful trust in goodness and virtue, 
it was written in his old age, at the conclusion of a life, 
nearly every step of which had been marked with disap- 
pointed expectations, disheartening struggles and sore 
calamities; that he began it in a prison, and that it was 
finished when he felt the hand of death pressing heavy and 
cold upon his heart. If this be remembered as we read, we 
may feel, as we ought to feel, what admiration and reverence 
are due, not only to the living power of Don Quixote, but 
to the character and genius of Cervantes; if it be forgotten 
or underrated, we shall fail in regard to both.” The pro- 
logue to this last work was written only about a week before 
his death, and is one of the happiest pieces he ever penned. 
After narrating an amusing incident which had befallen 
him shortly before, he speaks of the wealth of material it 
would have offered him for writing if he but had the time, 
tMfen closes thus: “Perhaps a time may come when, taking 
up this broken thread again, I may add what is now wanting 
and what I am aware is needed. Adieu to gaiety, adieu to 
wit, adieu my pleasant triends, for I am dying, yet hoping to 
see you all again happy in another world.” 

Such were the last words of one who, during his life, 
asked of Spain, bread; and to whom, after death, an 
ungrateful country granted but a tardy stone. 
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The Short Story in American Literature. 


T IS pleasing to note the development of the short story 

in America. Not that it in itself is a profitable or in- 
structive branch of literature, but because through it we 
may arrive at a clearer knowledge of the possibilities of 
American literature. Its popularity among us, no doubt, 
may be attributed to the natural temperament of the peo- 
ple. The majority of our people are too much engrossed 
in business prospects to devote a great deal of time to lit- 
erature, and when they do turn to it it is usually for recrea- 
tion or pleasure. For this reason the short story, with its 
striking incidents, its bright and humorous descriptions, 
and, most of all, its brevity, has found a comfortable and 
permanent home among us. 

However, we cannot claim this as our own peculiar prop- 
erty. England has her Stevenson, and Russia her Tolstoi. 
But American writers have displayed great genius in the 
production of the short story. Literature follows the law 
of supply and demand, therefore American writers, in 
eatering to the public taste, have been forced to direct their 
genius in this channel, and as a result the brightest and 
purest of all short stories are to be found in American lit- 
erature. In order tb satisfy ourselves of the truthfulness 
of this statement we have but to examine the facts. 

All short stories are alike in that they have for their 
primal object pleasure, but the means of accomplishing this 
are two-fold. The first is by leading the mind astray by 
various flights of the imagination, the second by arousing 
the mirth of the reader by ludicrous situation and humor- 
ous descriptions. 
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In the purely imaginative story no one has yet excelled 
Edgar Allen Poe. The “ Adventures of a Gordon Pym” 
and the “ Fall of the House of Ushur” still form the foun- 
dation for many tales of the present day, some of which, by 
foreign writers, bear a striking and almost suspicious resem- 
blance. In the realistic tale, Bret Harte and Charles Egbert 
Craddock have attained a high state of excellence, so much 
so that their writings are read with pleasure abroad. 

But what is the significance of this fact? In itself the 
short story has but little merit. It merely passes as a liter- 
ary dessert to be tasted of very sparingly. Why, then, is 
its rapid development in America a pleasing sign? In the 
first place it is a clear and unquestionable answer to those 
who say that America, from the very nature of her institu- 
tions, cannot produce an imaginative literature ; moreover, 
it is an indubitable sign of something better and higher to 
follow. These distinctly national stories herald the near 
approach of a distinctly national literature of a high order. 
When we consider the scope of American life, the many 
striking events and the varied population, we at once real- 
ize the great possibilities oftered to American fiction writers. 
Their development is inevitable. Asa sign of the approach 
of this development, therefore, the short story is a pleasing 
thing. In our estimate of our own writers we are rather 
induced to rate them low down in the literary scale, but 
here is a form of literature in which they excel. It is the 
first one, perhaps, and should be hailed with extreme delight 
as the advance-guard of a mighty progress in American 
literature. A. C. M. 





Elective Studies for Two Classes. 


S HE nears the middle of his college course, the under- 
graduate begins to think more and more seriously of his 
future occupation in life. The result is at once seen in his 
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selection of studies. Were a college of to-day to adopt a 
rigid curriculum, without leaving any choice to the student, 
its roll would be made up of men who desire to specialize in 
its one strong department, and of those leisurely individuals 
who seek not so much a liberal, as a genteel education. Our 
colleges have come to recognize this fact, and none more 
fully than Princeton. The problem, of course, is how far 
this option is beneficial, and to what point it is advisable to 
extend it. We all agree that the demands of liberal educa- 
tion, as well as the inexperiences of under-classmen, eftect- 
ually forbid, except in special cases, the proffer of any such 
privilege to them. In Princeton the greater portion of the 
elective branches are open to the Senior Class alone. With- 
out complaining at all on that score, there seem reasons why 
this is insufficient in more than a few isolated cases. Our 
eurriculum is divided by natural lines into the departments 
of Science, Philosophy, and Language and Literature. In 
all of these the choice is such that while the narrower spe- 
cialist is well satisfied, he who would gain a thorough knowl- 
edge of one department must sigh helplessly over the 
abundance of riches, or occupy another year in completing 
his undergraduate education. 

On the other hand the Junior electives are comparatively 
limited. Those who would make language their specialty 
have ample scope, but others may uot devote time to their 
own particular work till Senior year. It is quite diffi- 
cult to get along without electing some language. The lin- 
guist is thus developed at the expense of the would-be 
scientist or philosopher. The present arrangement of 
electives is no doubt wise, and, so far as it goes, judicious; 
both of the upper classes should have at least the choice 
which they now have. But something more seems neces- 
sary in order to the greatest efficiency of our elective system. 
What we would suggest is, that one or more of the Senior 
courses be regularly opened to Juniors also. Such courses 
as International Law and Biology might be taken as well in 
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Junior as in Senior year by any one whose forte lay in the 
direction of either; and the study of Laboratory Physics 
could be commenced after one term’s work on the Junior 
required course. This step need not involve any radical 
change of our principles; we have already this very kind of 
arrangement in the cases where the Academic and Scientific 
men pursue the same branches, or where the electives of 
one year are taken as optionals in another. The obvious ad- 
vantage of the change lies in the incentive it would give to 
more thorough work. An optional, whatever its import- 
ance, is always sacrificed to branches requiring an examina- 
tion or its equivalent. To a specialist, and particularly to 
what might be termed a “ broad specialist,”’ certain courses 
are necessary. The Faculty take this into account and di- 
vide the curriculum-into liberal and special branches, which 
they call respectively the required and elective studies. A 
man should have the privilege of combining the latter so as 
to secure the most good. Restrictions in these should be 
made only with reference to his ability to pursue them. As 
we have seen, there are some Senior courses which members 
of the Junior Class are perfectly competent to pursue. Why 
not, then, give a man the opportunity to use all the electives 
bearing upon his specialty, instead of restricting his choice 
one year at the expense of completeness in the next ? 
H. C. W. 





An Air Castle. 


HERE can be no possible harm in an air castle. Its con- 
struction costs nothing; that is, if we leave out of con- 
sideration the little mental energy expended, and then, when 
it is once constructed, it will never topple over upon anyone 
else’s head than the man’s that built it, and cause a long 
and.tedious law suit for damages. Moreover, there is no 
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expense for heat or light connected with it, but, on the other 
hand, it often turns out a very profitable investment, and 
sometimes results in more than a fleeting image of the fancy. 
The present one is peculiar, in that it only requires a single 
touch from a golden wand of sufficiently generous propor- 
tions in order to be immediately metamorphosed into a real 
structure of brick or stone, depending altogether upon the 
weight of the wand. 

Like all air castles, it had no definite location; but it 
seemed to hover somewhere about the central portion of the 
campus. It was a large two-story building, with a gable 
roof, large windows, and a broad entrance in front. The 
lower floor was occupied by a large hall, the floor of which 
was polished almost to the brightness of a mirror. Around 
the walls were arranged just ordinary ball-room chairs, and 
in the left hand corner was a small counter, (disclosed from 
view by heavy Turkish curtains,) which, to all appearances, 
was a caterer’s stand. From the vestibule just outside of 
this hall, a broad stairway ascended to the second story. 
Upon this floor was a more pleasing surprise than the for- 
mer one. It was occupied by a small theatre ; that is, small 
in comparison with a New York opera house, but fully 
large enough to accommodate any audience that ever gathers 
in Princeton. A very pretty chandelier hung down over a 
vast array of comfortable and easy opera chairs. The stage, 
which was rather high and commodious, was fitted up with 
foot-lights, a drop curtain, shifting scenery, and all of the 
various paraphernalia required by the histrionic art. Just 
above the arch of the stage, arranged in large letters of 
various colors, was the name “Alumni Hall, by the Classes 
of—,” but the flowers used in forming the figures had faded . 
and dropped away, and the names of the classes could not 
be seen. 

No inference is to be drawn from this description. It is 
directed at no one in particular.. The architect of this airy 
structure thought that, as one of our prominent novelists 
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could be successful by no other means than by penning down 
the experience of his dreams, there would be no harm, at 
least, in describing what is usually conceded to be a near 
kinsman of a dream, that is, an air castle. A. C. M. 





Comparative Literature. 


LTHOUGH the world has thousands of books already 
which it does not need, it has not all which it ought to 
have, and a volume on Comparative Literature would be a 
most valuable as well as fascinating addition in the world 
of letters. Comparative anatomy, philology and history have 
each received the attention of specialists, and the field is 
not yet fully reaped. The literature of a nation is the 
epitome of its progress, a picture in which are outlined the 
character and the mode of thought of the people which 
give it birth. Human nature is the same in all languages, 
though its manifestations are varied and are affected by 
climate and temperament. Literature proper, as embodying 
the best thoughts of each nation, the thoughts which have 
lived and gained a permanent place, rises above the tempo- 
rary and transitory and represents the underlying principles 
and feelings of all cultivated races. Were this not true, the 
literature of Greece and Rome, finding no echo in the hearts 
of the modern world, would have long since perished. 
Modern literature, differing from the ancient, is essenti- 
ally composite even in its commencement. The fervid 
imagination of the Saracens diffused a warm color through 
the Provencal poetry, which was thence carried into the 
lyric songs of Italy, France, England, Spain and Germany. 
Each of these countries in turn has exercised a powerful 
influence in the intellectual developments of all the other 
nations. 
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The progress and development of modern literature may 
be divided into four distinct periods, each separated from 
the other by an interval of dearth. The first period is the 
initiative or first creative, in which the language is moulded 
into form. In England this period embraces two and a half 
centuries; in Germany about five centuries. Following this 
we find a period of stagnation, when the native language 
apparently retired in favor of Latin. But this was only 
seemingly, for the seed was germinating for the grand sea- 
son of efflorescence which followed. 

The next period is the second creative, embracing the 
most original and brightest era of the literature of each 
nation. This period includes the latter portion of the six- 
teenth and the greater part of seventeenth centuries. It is 
the period of such men as Shakespeare and Bacon in Eng- 
land, of Montaigne and Moliere in France, of Lope de Vega 
and Cervantes in Spain, of Ariosto and Tasso in Italy. 

Another season of repose again followed when the wearied 
mind, its genius seemingly exhausted, attempted to supply 
the place by far-fetched metaphors and metaphysical con- 
ceits. A reaction came and the classical age followed. 
“Every art ends in a science, every poetry in a philosophy,” 
says Taine, and the truth of these words was never better 
illustrated than in this scholastic period. Even poetry was 
compelled to act as the vehicle for the conveyance of didac- 
tic precepts or moral truisms. But gradually the fervor of 
this last impulse abated, and the national characteristics of 
each people, enriched by the works of genius of preceding 
times and matured by vicissitudes, began once more to show 
themselves in a modified form. 

The result is the present age—the age, as it has been 
called, “of diffusion, of general many-sided development. 
Dramatic, epic and lyric poetry, history, art and science, all 
are cultivated together. It is the period in which “the 
individual withers, and the world is more and more.” 
Surely our age is “the heir of all the ages,” and embodies 
4 
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the best of all past time by the much-traduced law of 
natural selection. 

The lesson to be learned from such a study of human 
progress as shown in literature must result in the instruc- 
tion and good of all true lovers of literature and believers 
in its influence in moulding character and life. It will show 
that life is not an unvarying sound, a ceaseless whirl in the 
same track. Some advance is made with. each generation, 
some new truth either discovered or presented in new and 
more striking colors, and reduced to more practical use, 
In a word, as Tennyson says, it will prove that 


“ Through the ages, one unceasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 
L. 8. M. 




















EDITORIALS. 





Kaitarials. 





HE following gentlemen, from the Class of ’89, have 

been unanimously elected to constitute the Lit. Board 
for the ensuing year: Messrs. W. F. Dix, H. G. Drum- 
mond, A. C. McCord, Wm. Merrill, L. 8. Mudge, H. C. 
Warren and D. Bovaird, Jr., Alternate. While we regret 
to give up such pleasant and profitable associations as we 
have enjoyed in connection with the magazine, we feel that 
its interests will be zealously guarded, and its general wel- 
fare even further promoted by our worthy successors. 





E ARE pleased to take this opportunity of acknowl- 

edging our gratitude to Messrs. MacCrellish & Quig- 
ley, of Trenton. Whatever success the Lit. may have 
attained from a typographical standpoint, is entirely due to 
their accurate, neat and expeditious work. 





EFORE laying down the editorial pen, we wish to state 

once more that our opinion has not changed with re- 
gard to the library fence question. Prolonged experience 
and continued observation have only confirmed our belief 
that more extended opportunity for free consultation with 
the books is an imperative need of every hard-working 
student. 
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A Sanitary Measure. 


DEAD law, like any other carcass, should be buried 

with as much expedition as possible. The moral effects 
of the one are as offensive as the physical effects of the 
other. Asa person that attempts to pass over a corpse is 
in danger of defilement, so a person who jumps over or 
desecrates a dead law is in just as much danger of a moral 
taint. 

Lying exposed in the college offices (which, by our rather 
unpleasing, but, as we think, not altogether inappropriate 
analogy, may be for the present likened unto the morgue,) 
there is a dead law awaiting, as it would seem, some wise 
trustee to give it speedy burial. We refer to the law regu- 
lating the sale of rooms, the chief feature of which is that 
no room shall be sold for a price exceeding two hundred 
dollars. 

Suppose the law were enforced, which we don’t for a 
moment concede, and suppose that it were perfectly justifi- 
able to say ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther, and here 
shall thy prices be stayed,” not considering that the tide of 
the sea rises by the irresistible force of attraction, and values 
by the equally strenuous force of demand, and not consider- 
ing that the sea is entirely exempt from human restrictions, 
though subject to the universal laws of nature and the dis- 
posal of an individual’s property, while subject to the laws 
of the land, cannot be justifiably regulated by extra-legal 
and arbitrary rules—suppose, we say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, we admit the above, yet will the practical working of 
the law be just and equitable for all? Let us consider. 

There are two rooms in the same dormitory equally well 
situated in a desirable location. One has three hundred 
dollars’ worth of furniture in it, the other two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth. Both are certain of sale, as the demand is 
great and both must sell for two hundred dollars, a loss of 
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one hundred dollars to the owner of the more valuable 
room. You may say that he can take out one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of furniture and sell it off in spite of the little 
clause in the contract relating to “any transaction arising 
therefrom,” i. e., the sale; but if any trustee or member of 
the faculty has ever attended a college auction, he will 
know that the unfortunate property-holder might better 
have given his one hundred dollars’ worth of goods away 
in the first place and gained the reputation for generosity. 

“ But he can keep the furniture ;” the average graduate 
is much more content with $100 in his pocket than with 
wash-stands, beds, book-cases and freight bills following in 
his wake. 

Therefore, we conclude that even if the law were enforced 
it would give rise to much unfairness. But what if, as is 
really the case, the law were practically a dead letter? 
You say it cannot be; there is a most formidable iron-clad 
contract which must be signed; will anyone be perjured 
enough to violate his written word ? 

In the first place, those men who would swindle in their 
bargains without this law would not scruple to swindle in 
spite of it; and, further, those who never had any intention 
of becoming extortioners, do really so blind themselves by 
a process of self-justification that they conclude if the bar- 
gain be a fair and just one in itself, it will be a fair and just 
one notwithstanding any forced contract to the contrary, 
and thus those ingenious quibbles are devised whereby most 
wonderful fictitious values are created, and a necktie, not 
coming under the category of furniture, is sold for an enor- 
mous price, while tennis balls bring fabulous sums. 

But how about that unfortunate class in whose craw these 
quibbles stick. ‘“There’s the rub.” There’s where the 
weakness of this law’s spinal column betrays itself. Though 
the men of this last class are in a very decided minority, 
still their claims are to be considered. Here is the plain 
statement. These men, by stickling at an obligation forced 
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upon them, must virtually refuse money put into their 
pockets, and which they have but to pocket to call their 
own. If any good came of this martyrdom, there would be 
reason, aside from ethical considerations, in their conduct ; 
but they must suffer, and nobody be the better off. The 
swindling, it you will, goes on with as much composure, and 
extortions are just as frequent as ever. 

Therefore, oh most worshipful and reverend Witenage- 
mote, in view of the fact that this law, if enforced, would re- 
sult in downright injustice, and, when not enforced, becomes 
a mere farce, damaging to morals and inviting violation, 
remove, we do beseech you, from the moral olfactories of 
each Senior class, this most offensive carcass, and effect a 
truly necessary sanitary measure. 





Some Words to Ninety. 


8S THE Board of Eighty-nine assumes the responsibilities 

of editorial management, many aspirants for literary 

fame from the Class of Ninety are wondering what they 

should do to ensure the realization of their hopes. Having 

spent one year in contributing and another in handling and 

sifting contributions, we wish, in the light of this experience, 
to ofter a few suggestions to college writers. 

The first question that assails the future editor is what to 
contribute. As a usual thing, his experience has been 
limited to essay writing, and he is, perhaps, able to form 
some estimate of his powers in this direction, but beyond 
this he knows nothing. At the start, then, he should 
thoroughly test his ability as a poet and story writer, for if 
he is deficient, he ought to know the limits of his powers ; 
if not, he immediately has new and, perhaps, stronger 
branches opened before him. We have known a number 
of cases of men who have worked for a long time under 
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the supposition that some particular branch was all for 
which they were suited, until, as a final and almost hopeless 
resort, they have ventured upon something new, a story, 
perhaps, or a poem, and immediately found themselves suc- 
cessful competitors. -A man seldom knows what he can do 
till he tries, and is very likely to surprise himself. Some 
caution, however, is needed, and the criticism of an honest 
friend is always an aid. 

The next question is, when to contribute. This has been 
so often discussed, and the advantages of commencing at 
once, and thus securing a good lead and time to profit by 
the experience of failure or success, are so obvious, that we 
will not dwell upon them here, but only urge that those 
who intend to try for the Board of Ninety do not allow 
themselves to postpone work against their better judgment. 

The third question is, how much to contribute, and in 
deciding this question many make a mistake. Do faithful 
and honest work from the very start, as much as you be- 
lieve is consistent with your own best interest, but concen- 
trate this effort on comparatively few pieces of work. 
Write well rather than much, this is the great rule. Any- 
one who should read the contents of our contribution box 
on the fifteenth or thereabout of each month would readily 
appreciate why we insist upon this as the only path to 
success. 

With regard to essays, it is necessary in the first place that 
the subject be thoroughly studied. This cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. It never pays to write an off-hand 
essay, for you learn nothing, and acquire a careless habit of 
writing and thinking; on the other hand, the amount of 
good a man may obtain from the thorough study and care- 
ful writing of a single essay isinestimable. Thorough study, 
a clear analysis, and an interesting and not too abstruse pre- 
sentation insure success. The most common failure in 
stories is a lack of novelty and, though less often, an attempt 
at what is commonly called smartness. A story is written 
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to please, and everything that affords pleasure, as beauty of 
description and smoothness and grace of style, are necessary 
to the successful writer.. The variety of successful stories 
is so great that no rules can be laid down for their construc- 
tion. A writer need not think because his story is different 
in style of treatment from anything else that it is worthless; 
novelty is just what is demanded. 

The writing of verse undoubtedly needs a peculiar phase 
of intellectual power which all men do not possess. Never- 
theless, any one with some critical ability and a little patience 
can write a poem that will have the negative merit of freedom 
from technical error and false expression. Not that we 
should advise such men to write verse as a regular thing or 
rest their hope of success upon it, but it is an interesting 
and often a successful experiment. 

Begin at once, try all branches, and remember that one 
good contribution for each number is infinitely better than 
a dozen poor ones. 

We offer these few suggestions with the hope that they 
will not be entirely destitute of results. If our inferences 
from the character of past contributions are correct the 
practical application of such suggestions must, as we hope, 
work for the honor of the Class of Ninety, the very great 

rsonal benefit ot many of its members, and the future 
welfare of the Lit. 





What We Need. 


At THE recent meeting of the New York Alumni, our 
President-elect gave expression to the intellectual and 
material needs of the college in a manner which should 
command the serious attention of all who have the interests 
of their alma mater at heart. He showed that Princeton 
has truly reached a crisis in her history when it becomes 
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imperatively necessary for her to take long steps in advance 
in order to keep pace with the foremost educational institu- 
tions of the day. Great stress was properly laid upon the 
necessity of increasing the post-graduate courses, for if the 
proposed change from a college to a university is to be 
effected it must be along this line of development, since the 
establishment of law and medical schools is out of the ques- 
tion theoretically and practically. To bring about this de- 
sired result, Dr. Patton proposes to form a series of fellow- 
ships open to graduates of all colleges, and similar to those 
in political science and literature started within the last year. 

The more material needs of the college were just as clearly 
and forcibly presented. The large yearly increase in the 
number of entering students has made it almost impossible 
for new men to secure rooms in any of the regular buildings. 
Now, owing to the limited supply and abnormal demand, 
prices became in some cases extravagantly high, hence the 
restrictions fixing the selling limit, and hence that moral 
and financial distress which annually afflicts many of the 
Senior Class. Of greater importance than a new dormitory, 
however, is the need of better gymnasium accommodations. 
During the winter months, when exercise is most necessary 
and most beneficial, the present building is entirely too 
crowded, barring out many from enjoying those privileges 
which are so closely associated with sound health and good 
scholarship. Either an entirely new gymnasium, or a large 
extension to the old one is needed immediately. Last upon 
our list of wants is a new commencement hall. The Uni- 
versity is poorly adapted for public entertainments of any 
sort, while the advisability of relying entirely upon the 
church for such purposes is questionable both for ethical 
and practical reasons. 

If Princeton is to hold her own among the leading edu- 
cational institutions of the land, if she is to become a center 
of sound mental, moral and physical culture, she must be 
ready and willing to meet the requirements demanded by 
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her increased number of students. The only way by which 
this can be brought about is through the liberality of her 
many friends, and we sincerely trust that the clear presenta- 
tion, by our new President, of the needs we have just 
mentioned, before such an influential and wealthy organiza- 
tion as the New York Alumni Association, may be like the 
seed sown in good ground, which in due time shall spring 
up and yield a hundred fold. 





Philosophical, Retrospective and Otherwise. 


a. policy of a college literary monthly is a difficult one 
to determine. Some magazines seem to be conducted 
on the theory that they are to afford merely an opportunity 
for literary training to their respective editors. On this 
principle the conventional curriculum essay becomes a most 
important and weighty feature. It is, perhaps, faultless in 
grammar, with fairly turned periods, but without a trace of 
originality, without a discernable symptom of any reason 
for its existence. Now, there are only three reasons to 
justify publication: to write because you cannot help writ- 
ing; because there are things that “will out,” (this impul- 
sion occurs only in rare instances, and is the mark of excep- 
tional ability); to write with a view to instruct or to amuse. 
The policy of every magazine, therefore, must be moulded 
solely with reference to the character of its readers, publish- 
ing only what will instruct or amuse them. And here lies 
the peculiar difficulty for a college periodical; its readers 
are extremely hard to satisfy. College men use criticism as 
instinctively as a dog his teeth or a cat her claws, and gen- 
erally with as biting and sharp effect. Nor are the critical 
powers of an undergraduate to be underrated. He is quick 
to discern the true from the false, the genuine from its imi- 
tation. His training enables him to do this; by the study 
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and reading of which he is bound to do more or less in his 
course his views are enlarged. The taste of the average 
college graduate is more refined, his perceptions truer than 
those of the unacademicised man. Therefore, to please him, 
an article must have some intrinsic worth. He don’t care, 
except, possibly, for the sake of friendship, to spend his time 
over the thin-thoughted essay, the immature story, the 
broken-winded poem, when he has the privilege of a library 
stocked with literary wares of real value. This is the reason 
why our distinctively literary monthlies are not more gen- 
erally read. They neither amuse nor instruct. 

But what can you expect? To write a good essay requires 
maturity of thought; to write a readable story demands a 
more or less wide experience of men; to write a true poem, 
one must have an inborn gift, and few among us are thus 
endowed. 

The college editor, then, who caters to patrons accus- 
tomed to the best of menus, is at his wit’s end. By the 
very nature of the case he is unable to provide them with 
as rare and well-cooked viands as they demand and can 
obtain elsewhere. He can only approximate; and this 
should be the policy of every college monthly, a policy 
whose aim is the interest of the student body. 

The editor is not to insert an article because it affords 
pen-practice for himself, nor simply because it is well writ- 
ten. In all his efforts he should have in view the interest 
of his readers, and, for that matter, the writer who learns 
to attract and retain the attention of his readers wiil gain 
the most practical training for any literary future he may 
plan for himself. 

During the past year, the aim of the Liv. has been to 
approximate, in so far as it was able, to this ideal, to be a 
popular magazine as well as literary. The Board have en- 
deavored to keep the wants of their readers constantly in 
view, and may we hope that their efforts have been crowned 
not without some success. Any progress we have made 
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has been accomplished not so much through innovation or 
alteration in the various departments, as through the con- 
stant attempt to insert only those articles which should be 
attractive to college men, and especially to Princeton college 
men. One department we have changed. The Voices are 
now, as was originally intended, the voices of the college 
exclusively. This department, if properly supported, ought 
to be of special interest and real practical value, and we 
would ask for it, during the coming year, the patronage it 
deserves. 

In breaking up our editorial staff, we do so with the 
pleasantest recollections of the agreeable relations which, in 
various ways, we have sustained to the college, and we take 
this opportunity of thanking the college, the faculty and 
our exchanges for the kindness and (is it too assuming ?) 
the complimentary criticism which we have invariably re- 
ceived. The best wishes we can and do bespeak for our 
successors is the same generous recognition with which we 
ourselves have been met. 

















LITERARY GossIP. 





Literary Gassip, 


When Finis comes the book we close, 
And somewhat sadly Fancy goes 
With backward step from stage to stage 
Of that accomplished pilgrimage— 
The thorn lies thicker than the rose ! 


There is so much that no one knows,— 
So much unreached that none suppose ; 
What flaws! what faults |—on every page, 
When Finis comes. 


Still they must pass! The swift Tide flows. 
Though not for all the laurel grows, 
P _ in this h } A. A age, 
The worker mainly wins his wage ;— 
And Time will sweep both friends and foes 
When Finis comes, 





—Austin Dosson. 


FEW nights ago I sat down to write my last gossip. I confess I 
dreaded to begin. I have enjoyed these monthly opportunities 
when I could unbosom myself upon my helpless readers and pour out 
my views on things present and things to come with all the authority of 
print, more than any of you can imagine; and I was loth to give them 
up. The day had been one of those forerunners of the spring that often 
come in early March. The air was soft and mild, the sun awoke from 
his long sleep to his true self, and was no longera pale and joyless phan- 
tom ; the nine had been practicing out of doors. All things betokened 
the near approach of spring, and of the final parting that spring brings 
to us. I don’t think I ever dreaded her approach before. I have always 
looked forward to her soft, drowsy days and moonlit nights as the high- 
tide of the year, the season to which all others tended. In the wildest 
gales of winter I seemed to hear the ring of Senior singing on the steps 
of Old North, and in the short, dark afternoons, I longed for the days 
when the benches would be out on the campus, and the boys would sit 
under the elms till midnight, laughing, singing, smoking, telling stories 
—the happiest days of the year for college men. But now all is other- 
wise. I cannot think of Senior singing without knowing that it is we 


who will sing. I cannot think of those lovely days before us without a - 


sad sense that they are to be our last. And so this soft, spring-like day 
had filled me with a foreboding of coming sorrow, and I sat in the sanc- 
tum, not working, but thinking of the farewell I was to bid you, and of 
the other and sadder farewells to which this was but the prelude. 
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My reverie was broken, bappily enough, by an irruption of visitors, 
the introduc'ion of distinguished guests from a sister college and one of 
the long ethical pow-wows, for which this room is so justly famous, that 
lasted far into the night and sent me off to bed with my gossip still 
unwritten. 

To-night the whole face of the country is changed. The heaviest 
snowfall of half a century lies in drifts about the college halls, and the 
wind is whistling past as if winter had come back to stay forever. Travel 
is stopped, even on the great trunk lines, and our little village lies like 
an island in a sea of snow, wholly cut off from the rest of the world. 
Already there are signs of an exhaustion of supplies in town, and unless 
communications are opened soon we may learn by hard experience what 
ablizzard means. But in college things are going on just thesame. The 
whole country may be buried in snow, telegraph lines may be broken, 
mails may be stopped, and whole trains of hapless travelers frozen stiff, 
but the chapel bell stops ringing with the utmost punctuality at 8:15 sharp. 
and recitations go on with the regularity of the poet’s brook. 

So, after all, it is with this college life of ours. We keep up some 
communication with the outside world, and glad enough we are to do it. 
But it isa luxury and not a necessity for us. We mightsever all our con- 
nections with the world and still our life would go on almost unchanged, 
A college is a world of its own, with its own fashions and follies, its own 
struggles and ambitions, its own aims and its own rewards. The other 
day when the storm was at its wildest I ran into the Library, and, pick- 
ing up an old volume of plays, went into the Trustees’ room and 
ensconced myself most comfortably in the great Governor's chair. The 
room was filled with a grateful warmth, the cushions of the chair of state 
were soft and easy, an order of sanctity pervaded the whole chamberas if all 
the dead divines that had ever graced our Board of Trustees had gathered 
there in spirit to witness the last great conclave, aud, departing, had left 
behind them the perfumes of the Paradise from which they came. In 
short, no better place could be found in which to spend such a bitter 
afternoon. So there I stayed and read and dozed over my book until 
the clang of the bell called me out into the storm again. Is not this an 
image of our college life? Storms may roar through the world without, 
great questions, social and political, may be demanding solution, ruinous 
panics may convulse the land with the crash of financial disaster, dark 
war-clouds may hang in angry menace over the borders of mighty 
empires, but we sit in our pleasant atmosphere of intellectual warmth 
and hear the storm roar past unmoved, dreaming, it may be, of what 
the fature has in store for us, until the hour strikes, and we rise with a 
sigh and go out to face the storm. 

I have been reading Swinburne for the last few weeks until I am 
fairly saturated with his wonderful verse. I cannot say that I altogether 
like it. His muse reminds one of a woman that you read of so often 
and meet so seldom, a woman that has a wonderful fascination for you 
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and yet repels you, a beautiful woman with all the added graces of cul- 
ture and refinement, and yet for some reason all men admire and no 
man loves her. Is it because, with all her charms, men feel that she is 
heartless and insincere? That is a very harsh criticism to bring against 
anyone, and yet I hardly think that one errs very much when he brings 
such a charge against the muse of Swinburne’s verse. We acknowledge 
her beauty, her graceful form, her imperious mastery of the most diffi- 
cult measures, but there is an undefinable something about her that 
makes us distrust her. She has not the true ring. Swinburne is called 
the poet of passion, but there is more true passion in Byron’s one sketch 
of Juan and Haidee than in all Swinburne’s volumes of verse. His 
light-o’-loves weary us as they seem to have wearied him, and we turn 
with a seose of infinite relief from 

Faustine, Fragoletta, Dolores, 

Felise, and Yolande and Juliette, 
to the Blessed Damosel of the less famous poet, but nobler man, whom 
Swinburne himself calls master, and her five handmaidens, whose names 

Are five sweet symphonies— 

Cicily. Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret and Rosalys. 4 

We all have our hobbies, and we ride them more frequently, I believe, 
in the fields of literature than anywhere else. There is something very 
pleasant in having an author to yourself, not one of the great classics 
that everybody knows, poets who wrote for all ages and for all men, but 
one who seems to have lived and written for you. 

I know no greater pleasure than introducing such an author to friends 
of yours who have not yet met him. I am bound to say, however, that 
they rarely think of him as you do. But even so, there is a real pleasure 
in upholding your favorite against their criticisms. As you point out his 
beauties to eyes that seem to you so perversely blind, you become your- 
self more clear-sighted, and as you defend him against their slights he 
becomes dearer to you than ever before. Rossetti, I confess, has, since 
first I read him, held this position in my affections; and so, perhaps, I 
am hardly an impartial judge in comparing him to Swinburne, but it 
seems to me that he has many of Swinburne’s merits, his mastery of 
metre, his love of beauty, and his lofty scorn of the conventionalism 
that dulls and deadens life. But his love of beauty never impels him to 


exchange 
* The lilies and languors of virtue 


For the roses and raptures of vice.”’ 


as Swinburne put it, and his love of freedom never leads him into the 
passionate denunciations of all law and all religion, in which his disciple 
too frequently indulges. Above all, he has the highest, holiest gift of 
perfect purity. The Lady Beauty that he serves is the beauty of the 
soul, not of the body. He felt the power of the divinities at whose 
shrine Swinburne worships—Lilith, Circe and Astarte—but he turns 
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from them in terror and seeks protection against their spells from Mary, 
the noblest type of womanhood, “handmaid perfect in God’s sight.” 
There is, too, in all Rossetti’s work a certain high thoughtfulness, to 
which Swinburne, with all his splendor of form, seldom rises. Listen 
to this sonnet on the irrecoverable past: 


“‘ The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat, 
Sown once for food, but trodden into clay? 
Or golden coins, squandered and still to pay? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must check 
The undying throats of hell athirst alway ? 
** I do not see them here, but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self with low last breath 
* Lam thyself—what hast thou done to me?’ 
* And I, and I, thyself’ (lo! each one saith), 
* And thou thyself to all eternity!’ ”’ 


Ah, those lost days of ours! As our college life is drawing to its close, 
we have for the first time a past behind us on which we may look back. 
Opportunities wasted, work neglected, sins of omission and of commis- 


sion rising up to accuse us, it is not a very pleasant view for some of us. - 


What would we not give to live this life over again? Freshman year, 
with all its follies; Sophomore year, with gay, idle recklessness; Junior 
year, when the truest friendships are formed, and the world begins to 
expand before our éyes; and Senior year, when all our joys are tinged 
with sadness, the year when men ask each other not “ Where are you 
going to spend next summer?” but ‘‘ What are you going to do when 
you leave college?” For my part I cannot bear to think of leaving the 
dear old place. The world is all before me where to choose, I suppose, 
but my choice is not made, and the very vastness of the field over- 
whelms me. I could almost wish I were bound down, as some of us are, 
to a definite calling in life. As it is, my one aim now is to come back 
for another year. Perhaps it isa mere cowardly evasion, for the world 
must be faced sooner or later, but it seems to me that another year of 
study would be a most excellent preparation, and I know that I could 
spend it very pleasantly reading, writing and drinking in the spirit of 
the revival of learning, to which we all are looking forward when our 
new President takes the chair. * 

I said I dreaded beginning this last gossip, and now I shrink from 
breaking off. It is my last work for the Lrr. I am bidding farewell to 
this old room, where I know every picture on the walls, every figure on 
the carpet, every book on the shelves, as if they were intimate personal 
friends. My connection with the Nassau Lit. has been a very happy 
one. It has been for mea path of thornless roses, and wherever I go I 
shall never forget their fragrance. Long as we live the memory of the 
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happiest hours of our college life spent in this old room shall be to all 


of us 
Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others. 


And you to whom we now intrust the management of the Nassau 
Lirerary MaGazing, do you receive it as a sacred charge, live for it, 
spend your time and your talent over it, and in your hands may the Lr. 
approach, more nearly than ever before, the ideal which must ever be 
before your eyes. Ave, fratres, morituri salutamus. 

5 
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Hiitar’s Table. 


** The snow flakes fall in showers, 
The time is absent still, 
When all spring’s beauteous flowers, 
When all spring’s beauteous flowers, 
Our hearts with joy shall fill.” 
—Goethe. 


“ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whitest air 
Hides hills and woods, the rivers and the heaven.” 
—Emerson. 


** Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain.” 
—Linley. 


E, THAT is the Table, have been snowed in. We were rash enough 

to venture out of sight of the sanctum one pleasant Saturday after- 
noon, and the blizzard overtook us. But with the advent of spring, our 
fetters being loosed, we have returned just in time to take an active part 
in our own obsequies. Few can experience the rare pleasure of reading 
their own obituary notices—and we are not of those few; but we do know 
what it is to be lost to the world for the best part of a week, and to find 
on returning to it that the world has left us just so much behind. We 
have hunted up all the quotations that seemed apposite and placed them 
above, and we could write a full-grown essay on the subject of our ex- 
perience in the storm., But we wont; for the topic is an anpleasant one, 
and besides, it begins to partake of the flavor of the autumn nut. We 
will simply remark in passing that this has been an eventful year; and 
that reminds us of a fact that otherwise might have escaped our notice— 
that we have arrived at the end of the aforesaid year; and that with 
this parting glance at our old friends, our acquaintance with most of 
them will begin to wane. But though we become mere bowing acquaint- 
ances, or perhaps, in the course of time, meet as strangers, we shall still 
remember pleasantly many quiet moments passed in their society. The 
work of the reviewer is not always a pleasant one, and not always ap- 
preciated after it is done; he is doomed to have what in his estimation 
are his best thoughts continually blush unseen, except, perhaps, by the 
type-setter. But the absence of carping criticism tends to inspire in him 
an external security and mental calm that must be conducive to lon- 
gevity, and a confidence in himself that is essential to getting on in the 
world. Besides this, he is lord of all the newly-arrived books and mag- 
azines, and there is a depth of satisfaction in having the first look at 
them that must be felt to be fully appreciated. He may not sway the 
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fate of nations, and so far as our experience goes, we know he doesn’t; 
but the next best thing after that is having a good time all by himself, 
and that alternative is always open to him. Hence our thanks are due 
to all those who have cheered our quiet corner. With the various Lits. 
and larger college exchanges we have ocvasionally held converse in these 
pages; but there are a host of others, as regular and as welcome visitors 
to our table, bright, breezy and always interesting, to whom we owe this 
acknowledgment. We hesitate to mention any, since it is practically im- 
possible to include all. From a business point of view, the live dailies 
of the larger colleges, of course, head the list; they give not literature, 
of course, but news, and plenty of it. The Williams Weekly goes a step 
farther, and presents a combination of news items and full discussion of 
college topics, with a review department; the Pennsylvanian does the 
same, and adds at pleasure an article or so of greater length, either dis- 
tinctively literary, or on some subject of current interest. As we pro- 
ceed farther in our list we note the gradual evolution and development 
of what +eems to us the greatest blemish of the average college publica- 
tion, the facetiz, if we may be permitted to inventa name. Not that 
the thing is in itself objectionable, even though the higher class of col- 
lege periodicals rule it out; it has its legitimate place; witness the suc- 
cess of some who make it a special feature. But we do claim, firstly, 
that extracts from last year’s almanag are objectionable, and unnecessary 
as well, since there is enough of the humorous element in every day of 
the life of a college to furnish all that its distinctive periodical may need ; 
and secondly, that mere personal “hits” are more than objectionable, 
they are disgusting tothe general college world, and should be so to their 
own special audience. There is no single feature in the make-up of a 
college paper that exercises so immediate an influence upon one’s opinion 
of the paper, and none where good taste and good sense are more ur- 
gently demanded. 

A source of amusement during the year has been the persistent copy- 
ing from one exchange to another of items relating to Princeton, and 
of.en purporting to be taken from the columns of our own associate, 
The Princetonian, but whose statements could not be reconciled with any- 
thing that any Princetonian had ever seen or heard of. Doubtless any 
other college could say the same; and the matter is of little moment, 
except that it suggests anew the old query, Where does all the manu- 
fatured news come from ? 

But we were about to mention others of our exchanges as deserving 
of at least a word of commendation. The Brunonian is of the number, 
combining the news and literary departments in one; and its last num- 
ber is an especially good one, among other things, being entirely free 
from the slang and local allusions that were criticized in a preceding 
review of it. The Madisonensis is made up on the same general plan, 
and its standard is a high one. If we may take the last number of the 
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Brunonian as our criterion, we may rank these last two mentioned as the 
best of those made up On their general plan. 

In the Southern Collegian we are sure to find something interesting. 
There is not time for extended comment on all, but there are many more 
deserving of it, among them the Berkleyan Targum, Haverfordian, Lasell 
Leaves, the Phillips Exeter Literary Monthly ; and of the more grave and 
dignified ones we remember the Dartmouth with especial kindness. It 
gives us pleasure to acknowledge just here the receipt of a neat and 
tasteful little volume, entitled “ Poems of a Boy,” by Wm. Byron For- 
bush, of the Dartmouth Board, which makes no claim to being more than 
its name implies, but which contains some very acceptable compositions. 

To the exchanges mentioned, and all the others, small and great, the 
forty-third volume of the Nassau Lrr. desires to make its very best bow, 
and express its pleasure at having met them, and its thanks for courtesies 
received. To our neighbor, The Princetonian, we tender a friendly hand- 
shake. The volume is at an end, the Board is resolved into its individual 
splinters, and if any other splinter of a kindred nature would like to join 
us in a commemorative trip to Europe this summer, we shall be pleased 
to hear from them. To the incoming Board, as a whole, we extend our 
hearty good wishes; while to that unfortunate member of it who is 
“tabled” for the year we commend a preparatory perusal of Baxter’s 
“Saint’s Rest,” trusting that after his ambition is placed under due 
restraint, he may find his field of labor as pleasant and profitable as we 
have done. May he never be objurgated by the printer on account of 
his penmanship! May the proof-reader never weary his soul with mis- 
interpretations! And may he never be snowed in for four days, with a 
number all ready for press except his department ! 


We have spoken. 
MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s comments on Northwestern civilization, 
in the opening paragraph of his second article about the West, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for April, are lively reading. Mr. Warner speaks frankly 
and sincerely of things and manners which he does not admire, but he 
is equally outspoken in regard to the many features of Western life 
which he admires immensely. Bitter-sweet is not a bad mixture if the 
proper proportion of the ingredients is maintained. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin receive the most of the writer’s attention in this number, and 
every word thereof is worthy of attention, especially from ignorant East- 
ern people wrapped up in provincial prejudice. 

The prejudice against the regular army in this country has long been 
due in part to the notion that after leaving West Point our gallant lieu- 
tenants and captains spend their lives, first, in flirting and dancing; and, 
later on, in lobbying at the capital for promotion, and for fat places in 
the War Department, on military boards, or at agreeable army-posts. 
This is a mistaken idea, as a perusal of Captain Charles King’s article, 
entitled “The Leavenworth School,” will show. Infantry and cavalry 
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officers are not through with work after leaving West Point. It is the 
lot of many of them later to continue their education on a larger scale 
at the Leavenworth school, in Kansas, where they study military tactics 
of all kinds, with a regiment of men for their unit. That life is not all 
flirting, or dancing, or posing, or lobbying. It is hard work, but benefi- 
cial, as we should surely see if the country sho.ld get into war. There 
are many excellent illustrations, some of them full pages, scattered 
through this article, by R. F. Zogbaum, and in his best style. 

Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, illustrated by Mr. G. A. Frost, who 
accompanied Mr. Kennan on his trip through Asiatic Russia, will begin 
in the May Century. Their appearance has been deferred on account of 
the author’s desire to group in preliminary papers—the last of which is 
in the April Century—an account of the conditions and events in Russia 
directly related to the exile system. This system is now to be minutely 
described and elaborately pictured ; and, by way «f preface to the first 
illustrated paper, Mr. Kennan will, in a brief statement, answer the 
question as to how he came to enter upon his arduous and somewhat 
perilous investivations, and why he and his companion were accorded 
such extraordinary facilities by the Russian Government itself. In the 
April Century Mr. Kennan writes of “The Russian Penal Code.” 

The opening article of The New Princeton Review, of March, which is 
the chief literary feature of the number as well, is “ Emerson,” a study 
of the man in his works, by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., of Cambridge, 
Mass. This is followed by an important philosophical paper from the 
pen of Prof. Dr. Henry Calderwood, of Edinburg, entitled “The Present 
Ethical Relations of Absolute Idealism and Naturalism.” The Rey. R. 
8S. MacArthur, D.D., pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
discusses some of the critical points of contact between “Christianity 
and the Secular spirit.” Prof. Alexander Johnston, of Princeton, con- 
tributes “ Law, Logic, and Government,” an important study in legal and 
legislative procedure. A story from Miss Grace King, “The Marriage of 
Marie Modeste,” and the Editorial “Criticisms, Notes, and Reviews,” 
bring the number to an unusually brilliant close. 

The piquant and refreshingly novel story of “ Yone Santo, a Child of 
Japan,” which E. H. House is writing for the Atlantic Monthly, is continued 
in the April number. The same number contains the second part of 
Henry James’s entertaining “ Aspern Papers,” which are written in Mr. 
James’s most felicitous vein. Another very charming article is that on 
“English Faith in Art,” by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. A timely bio- 
graphical critique entitled “ Ferdinand Lassalle,” written by D. O. Kellogg, 
treats of that restless socialist’s life, and its influence in Germany and 
France. “The First Crisis of the American Revolution” is the title of a 
most readable and valuable article by John Fiske, whose contributiuns 
to American Colonial History‘are always as important as they are wel- 
come. 
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Book Revisws. 


Pre-GiaciaL MAN AND THE ARYAN Race. By Lorenzo Burge. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 

Having left behind us the time when Geology and its kindred sciences 
were supposed to contradict the Bible, the student of each can not fail 
to feel deep interest in so skillful an attempt to harmonize the two as is 
here presented. The sincere and earnest purpose of the writer cannot 
be questioned ; and the problem as to whether or not he has given us 
largely a product of his imagination must be left to individual readers to 
decide. The gaps in geologic history are wide ones, and the bridging of 
them can scarcely be effected by any one mind to the satisfaction of all 
o hers; yet we have to admire the massiveness and general consistency 
of this attemp*. The leading idea is not a new one; it interprets Scrip- 
ture history from the Creation to the Deluge as allegory pureand simple; 
the days are geologic ages, and names of men are ciphers, records of 
events involving whole nations and hundreds of years it may be. 
“There was no individual Adam or Eve; no surgical operation per- 
formed. There was no actual tree of knowledge or tree of life, and no 
serpent. These symbols represent the object of man’s being and the 


goal toward which he was to direct his steps; namely, the knowledge of . 


God, His laws and requirements, and of His relationship to man ; of man, 
his nature, wants, capabilities, work and destiny ; of immortal life as the 
object of man’s desires, and the reward of his faithfulness.” Yet the 
treatment of the subject is not so utterly at variance with the received 
Christian faith as the above, standing by itself, would indicate; and the 
book may be read without fear by any earnest thinker. It will hardly 
lead one to agree with its opinions, except, perhaps, in part, until errors 
are removed and further evidence adduced ; but it will tend to enlarged 
views upon the most important subject ef human thought. 


Looxine Backwarp; 2000-1887. By Edward Bellamy. (Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co.) 

“The object of this volume,” says the author, “ is to assist persons who, 
while desiring to gain a more definite idea of the social contrast« between 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, are daunted by the formal aspect 
of the histories which treat the subject. It seems to me that nowhere 
can we find more solid ground for daring anticipations of human devel- 
opment during the next one thousand years than by ‘ Looking Back- 
ward’ upon the progress of the last one hundred.” It was a happy 
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thought that prompted Mr. Bellamy to give such free scope to his imag- 
ination. The only objection to be urged against the pictures of life, in 
the year 2000, which he has so beautifully drawn, is that they are, 
perhaps, too idealistic. For instance, society is entirely ran upon the 
co-operative plan—all wealth is equally distributed, workmen of every 
class receive the same compensation, and, most improbable, marriage 
contracts spring always from pure love. But how encouraging to Princeton 
men is the author’s assurance that the evil of evils—the Library Fence— 
will eventually be removed. “ When, in the course of our tour of inspec- 
tion, we came to the library, we succumbed to the temptation of the 
luxurious leather chairs with which it was furnished, and sat down in 
one of the book-lined aleoves to rest and chat awhile.” Those who are 
interested on speculative subjects will find this work profitable and 
pleasant reading. 


Porms sy Georce Macponatp. Selected by V. D. 8. and C. F. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

George Macdonald is best known to the world as a novelist. His 
works, especially the “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood” and “ Robert 
Falconer,” are known and valued wherever the English language is 
spoken. The many poems scattered through his novels have shown his 
power in this higher branch of literature; but his poetical works have 
fallen dead in England, and are almost unknown in this country, sothat 
this charming little volume is for most men a new revelation of the au- 
thor’s genius. 

It is, perhaps, too high praise to call George Macdonald a great poet. 
His poems are at times wonderful in their insight, and always show deep 
feeling, but they lack the finish and perfection of workmanship which, 
in these days especially, is recognized as the stamp of a great singer. 
In the excellent preface of the compilers, attention is drawn-to the 
author’s mysticism. Those of us who have read with wonder and strange 
delight his weird novel “The Portent,” are not surprised at finding the 
same mystical strain in his poetry. He is an ardent admirer of Norvalis 
and his school, but his poems evince a far truer religious insight, and a 
more abiding faith in the goodness of the unseen Power, than those of 
the German mystics, and his work is far more human than theirs. His 
touch at times is as light and graceful as that of Dobson or Locker, though 
he has little of the writer of vus de societé in his disposition. Perhaps the 
following extract from “Songs of the Days and Nights” is a fair speci- 
men of his work : 


** Oh night, send up the harvest moon 
To walk around the fields, 

And make of midnight magic noon 
On lonely tarns and wealds. 

In golden ranks, with golden crowns 
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All in the yellow land, 

Old solemn Kings in rustling gowns, 
The sheaves moon-charmed stand. 

Sky mirror she afloat in space 
Beholds one coming morn ; 

Her heavenly joy hath such a grace 
It ripens earthly corn. 

Like some lone saint with upward eyes, 
Lost in the deeps of prayer; 

The people still their prayers and sighs, 
And gazing ripen there.” 


Lerrers, SENTENCES AND Maxims. By Lord Chesterfield. Knickerbocker 
Nuggets. (G. P. Putnam, New York and London, 1888.) 

The letters forming the contents of the dainty little volume lying before 
us were written by the Earl of Chesterfield to his son Philip, and were 
intended to bring up a pupil in the closest intimacy. They have been 
selected with great care from two quarto volumes and attest the aftection 
which Lord Chesterfield felt for his son. Confidential in tone, they 
betray all the secrets of his paternal solicitude and reveal him to us in 
his true light. The criticism of John Wilson Crocker is very apt: 
“Lord Chesterfield’s letters are, I will venture to say, masterpieces of good 
taste, good writing and good sense.” An introductory essay by Saint 
Beuve adds greatly to the value and usefulness of the book. 


Harvarp Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.) 

To all who are interested in the great New England University this 
book must be very acceptable. Sixty years connection with Harvard 
has made the author singularly fitted for the work he has so well per- 
formed. The monographic reminiscences cover fifty-six years of college 
history and embrace many men of wide reputation. The supplementary 
chapter on “ Harvard College Sixty Years Ago,” describing the wretched 
accommodation and barbarous strictures of those days, is interesting and 
profitable reading for every student of to-day. 


Science AND Immortaity. Edited and reviewed by Samuel J. Barrows. 
(Published by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, Mass.) 

Recently the Christian Register printed a symposium of noted scientists 
on the problem of a future life. The questions discussed are three in 
number: Does modern science possess facts which render it difficult to 
believe in the immortality of personal consciousness? or does science 
sustain such a belief? or is the question altogether out of the pale of 
science? Twenty-eight answers are recorded: from Prof. Young, of 
Princeton; Dana, of Yale; Asa Gray, of Harvard ; from Simon New- 
comb, J. William Dawson, Herbert Spencer, T. H. Huxley, Gen. Greely, 
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Joseph Le Conte, and several others. The short replies are most enter- 
taining, instructive and stimulating reading, Le Conte being especially 
happy in his solution. The book is edited by Samuel J. Barrows, and 
gives at the close short biographies of the various scientists. Compact, 
brief and well printed, it deserves a wide circulation. 


Tue Reuiciovs Aspecr or Evoitvtion. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt. D. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mere theory unsubstantiated by facts is of little value, and when con- 
tradicted by observed phenomena becomes worse than useless. And 
yet, in the face of direct and positive scientific evidence, many promi- 
nent religious thinkers of the present day refuse to accept the teaching 
of evolution in ary way, shape or manner, on the ground that they are 
diametrically opposed to the old established doctrines cf revealed relig- 
ion. In the hope of doing away with such unfounded prejudices, Dr. 
McCosh delivered this series of lectures on The Religious Aspect of Evolu- 
tion. The presentation of the subject is clear, interesting, logical and 
convincing. If the more conservative element among our ethical 
instructors could be induced to give the question serious consideration, 
they would probably arrive at the conclusion which our worthy Presi- 
dent has reached, and by putting themselves in line with the best 
thought of the 19th Century, their spheres of usefulness would be 


greatly enlarged. 


Watks in Paris. By Augustus J.©. Hare. (New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. $3.00.) 

The author is modest enough to state that “a better book than this 
might easily enough have been published, but no one else has tried to 
write anything of the kind, and I have done my best.” And the result 
would certainly justify him in claiming that no better book could be 
published for its purpose. It serves a double purpose, is complete in 
each department, and is invaluable to either the tourist who intends to 
spend some time in taking walks about Paris, or to the less fortunate one 
who must be content to remain at home, but would very much like to 
know what there is to be seen in Paris. It is not to be called a guide- 
book, though it contains all that is comprised in one—hotel directions, 
carefully indexed lists of places of interest, catalogues of paintings, and 
statements of fees and fares. Its chief value, and that due to the great- 
est labor, lies in the completeness and thrilling interest of the historical 
sketches. These the author has chosen to give wherever possible, in 
the words of some French writer (translated); they contain most valu- 
able and often novel information concerning the France of the Revolu- 
tion and earlier times, and give to the book a literary character and 
worth that fit it for a high place in any library of travel. He that has 
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read it can feel that he knows more of Paris, its pictures, buildings, his- 
tory, than many who have actually been there, and those who are about 
to see Paris can in no way better prepare for an appreciative sojourn 
than by reading it before they go, or by taking it with them. It is well 
printed, well bound, contains over five hundred pages, and is in every 
respect full and satisfactory. 


CaveNnpDIsH oN Wuist. (Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, New York.) 

Probably no game of cards has become more generally popular within 
late years than Whist. Among all classes of people it bas gained such a 
foothold, owing to its intrinsic merit and the excellent discipline it affords 
the mind, that it behooves every educated man to understand the scien- 
tific principles upon which the game is founded. The excellence of this 
work, by Cavendish, lies in the clear explanations and numerous illustra- 
tions accompanying each law. Surely there could be no excuse for much 
of the wretched playing that so often mars the pleasure of the game if 
the little book before us was more universally read. 


Tue Trurs Asour Tristram Varick. By Edgar Saltus. (Chicago and 
New York: Belford, Clarke & Co.) 

The author of this book has certainly demonstrated his claim to no 
small genius; he may be entitled to he called the “ prose laureate of pes- 
simism.” But genius was never more pitifully wasted than in the giving 
of such a book to the world, whose merit lies in the fact that it is a well 
told story, and that it is doubtless true to some kinds of life. These 
merits can hardly excuse its existence. The reader begins with the 
asssumption that he has found a good thing, and ends in utter disgust. 


Tae ApvENTURES OF Baron Muncuavusen. Knickerbocker Nuggets. (G. 
P. Putnam: New York and London, 1888.) 

The celebrated adventures of Baron Munchauésen form the latest addi- 
tion to that already valuable series of «lassics in miniature. It is pub- 
lished in tue same attractive style as its predecessors, and consists of the 
whole of the original work, from Burger’s German edition, with portions 
of the English sequel added. The illustrations are reduced from the 
original designs by Bichard. 


Goop anp True THovcuts From Rosert Browninc. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes. Price, $1.00.) 

One of the handsomest and most tasty Easter cards we have ever 
seen is this appropriate collection of short poems by Robert Browning. 
Printed on excellent paper, and bound in the neatest. possible manner, 
it should meet with a wide and ready sale. 











